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ANZUS CONFERENCE AT PEARL HARBOUR 


From its somewhat isolated point of vantage 
Hongkong took a mild if not detached interest in 
the proceedings of the Anzus conference at Pearl 
Harbour. Larger legislation than the safeguarding 
of the long Pacific flank of Asia is held to be 
impracticable at present. The vast upheaval in 
Asia which is altering the whole face of geopolitics 
marks time in the Far East and its dynamism has 
moved to the Near and Middle East. The epochal 
historical processes in Asia have moved in tidal 
waves, alternating with periods of slack water. 
After the immense momentum of the Japanese ad- 
vance to the gates of India and Australia in 1942 
came the check at Colombo, the Coral Sea, and 
Midway, and stalemate till the tidal wave turned 
against them, only to be swiftly followed by the 
tidal wave of Communism which engulfed, first 
Manchuria, and then all China and Tibet. There 
is still no truce in Korea, but it is likely that this 
spectacular phase of the process of revolutionary 
change is over and that another stalemate of some 
duration has begun. 


In both East and West two former great Powers 
stand across the path of any further Communist 
aggression in East and West. The battle has been 
joined for their allegiance. In both cases re- 
armament involves great issues, morally and poli- 
tically. There is a fear that what happened before, 
in Germany, can happen again there and in Japan. 
It is in fact the major dilemma of the free world. 
The problem is more acute and in some ways more 
pressing in the Far East than it is in Germany be- 
cause the solutions in the West have gone much 
farther ahead. The increasing  self-assertiveness 
of Japan is a further complication. But in neither 
area is the position so threatening and explosive as 


it is in the Suez Canal and Persian Gulf areas. An 
extension of the Pacific Pact bears less urgency 
because of this. The main immediate problem is 
the practical organisation of peace and security on 
the long Pacific flank, beginning with the forma- 
tion of the Anzus Council and proceeding in due 
course to concrete military plans. It was to these 
matters that the conference of the three signatories 
of the Pacific Pact addressed themselves. 


The site was well chosen. The delegates of 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United States 
met in an air station on Oahu at the edge of 
Pearl Harbour, where the attack by the Japanese 
plunged the United States at once into the second 
world war. But the symbolism stopped at the 
site. The speeches emphasised quite a different 
aspect—Hawaii’s great tradition of warm support 
for co-operative effort among the nations of the 
Pacific. The warning of Pearl Harbour § still 
stands; but it is no less true that Honolulu has 
been foremost in the promotion of _§ scientific, 
educational, and commercial co-operation in the vast 
area of the Pacific. It was the home, for example, 
of the Pan-Pacific Union; and it unites the races 
of this vast area of island and ocean in the blood 
of its own multi-racial populace. 


It was stressed again and again at this con- 
ference that the pact among the three nations had 
been concluded pending the development of a more 
comprehensive system of regional security in the 
Pacific area. In addition to the Anzus Pact, the 
United States has individual security treaties with 
Japan and the Philippines. Each of these states 
underwrites the principle that an attack upon either 
of the signatories shall be regarded as an attack 
upon all. The conference, while deciding against 
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any extension of its scope or membership just now, 
decided to summon a meeting at Pearl Harbour of 
Service chiefs within 60 days to draw up concrete 
plans for mutual defence. Under the pact an at- 
tack against any of the Micronesian islands in the 
Pacific, on Anzus troops in Japan, or U.S. bases in 
the Philippines, would bring the treaty into force. 
Anzus nations must follow their own constitu- 
tional processes in defence measures against ag- 
gression. These may not necessarily involve arm- 
ed retaliation. That has been a point of some con- 
cern to the Commonwealth, and especially in Lon- 
don, where separate obligations which might involve 
any part of the Commonwealth in war can hardly 
be regarded with indifference. It was to avoid 
such complications that Britain kept clear of the 
—” taken in Washington in 1950 to blanket 
aiwan., 


The major difficulty about the extension of 
the Pact is that the parties have mixed motives. 
The Americans are chiefly concerned with resist- 
ing Communism, and her partners in the pact fear 
that undue emphasis in that direction may lead to 
a remilitarization and revival of Japan. Australia 
and New Zealand asked for this Pact as the reward 
for signing a generous peace with Japan, of whose 
future orientation they remain mistrustful. 


The Pacific Pact, like the two separate treaties 
the United States has in addition with Japan and 
the Philippines, is directed not against this or that 
specific enemy but against aggression from what- 
ever quarter it may come. At the same tinie it was 
admittedly from the very first a _ reinsurance 
against a resurgence of Japanese Militarism simi- 
lar to that after the first world war in Nazi Ger- 
many. No Pan-Pacific Alliance can be complete 
without Japan, and no alliance joining the Anzus 
Treaty with the Security Pact between the United 
States and Japan is possible without either com- 
pelling circumstances such as a repetition of armed 
Communist aggression or a change of front by the 
Commonwealth countries. They look upon Japa- 
nese remilitarization very much as in the end they 
came to regard German re-armament in the 30’s— 
“until we were looking down both barrels” in 1939. 


The over-riding point, however, is that the 
wave of aggression has come from the Communist 
bloc, and that Japan (and Germany) are problems 


LAND REFORMS 


A sharp and bitter exercise in Communist 
criticism, but apparently lacking this time in the 
self-criticism that is supposed to go with it, has 
been raging in Kwangtung Province over land re- 
form. Reports in the Hongkong Chinese papers 
were designed to make political capital out of it 
and to depict it as being due to rivalry and recri- 
mination between three factions. The critics, it 
was suggested, belonged to the internationalist 
clique, and their leader was alleged to be the Ad- 
ministrative Commissioner of Central Kwangtung 
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incidental thereto, since the degree of re-armament 
in their case will depend on the degree of need 
imposed on the free world by the evolution of Com- 
munist policy. To that extent there is uniformity 
of outlook and purpose... The anxious look is 
directed northward to the Communist borderline, 
at present and probably for a long time to come. 


There are all sorts of practical difficulties at 
the moment in the way of legislating for the entire 
region of the Pacific and Far East. They are both 
strategic and political. Nor is it possible to deve- 
lop the machinery to suit the principle of collective 
security all the way from the borderline of NATO 
to the borderline of the Pacific Pact. But the 
dynamism of development has turned from the 
Far East to Egypt and Persia. At last the gen- 
eral mechanism of basic change is beginning to as- 
sert itself there too. Those who have always felt 
that for Muslim peoples the classic pattern was 
created by Mustapha Kemal in Turkey will feel 
assured that the discipline and leadership of the 
Army, and not the hydra-headed mob, will control 
and direct events in the end in Egypt and Persia, 
as in Turkey after the first world war. In that 
case it may well be supposed that they will play 
their part in due course in a security system which 
will fill in the frightful vacuum from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf. 


India is being subjected to new and anxious 
pressures on her now most sensitive frontiers. Thus 
it may well be that the movement of diplomatic 
and security strategy will follow the lines of mili- 
tary strategy in the last war, and regional arrange- 
ments advance together till they meet as the forces 
of MacArthur and Mountbatten did when Japan 
capitulated. Meanwhile the Pacific Pact countries 
can go ahead with concrete plans to meet aggres- 
sion and leave the problem of widening the ambit 
of the pact until conditions are more promising 
and the major areas of weakness in the Middle 
East have been buttressed. Many will be disap- 
pointed with the final conclusion of the Pear] Har- 
bour Conference against any immediate extension 
of membership. It is a matter that concerns Bri- 
tain and Hongkong no less than the Philippines, 
but the decision to wait is prudent, in the cir- 
cumstances, though the vast unclosed gap yawns 
more menacingly than ever. 


IN KWANGTUNG 


(Hsieh Chuang), described as a Moscow graduate 
and a prominent member of the faction led by Liu 
Shao-chi. The victims of the purge were described 
as the so-called National clique, while a third 
faction involved were called native Kwangtung 
Communists. Actually these poor yardsticks of 
earlier speculation now have little relevance to the 
monolithic authority and policy of the Communist 
Party in China. The feud does in fact arise from 
a much deeper schism of thought and feeling, of 
vital significance for the future. More elemental 
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things are now beginning) to have play, going 
down to the deeps of human nature. Good and 
evil, fanatical passion and natural compassion, Im- 
placable purpose and passive resistance, all have 
their part in it. Even to the Communists them- 
selves it is becoming clear that the main strategy 
of their leaders has little to do with economics and 
the betterment of the individual lot of the peasant 
and much to do with political objectives such as 
(a) the disruption and transformation of the 
traditional social and economic life of the peasants 
and (b) increase of the revolutionary political 
power of the Communist Party itself in this pro- 
cess. Once he has been led to incriminate himself 
by murdering his landlord the peasant has to stay 
with the regime or face the danger of avenging 
justice. 


The more idealistic officials see through this 
device. Loud and clamorous are the complaints of 
the Party chiefs, therefore, against the slackness 
and ‘‘lack of penetrative zeal” on the part of the 
young cadres, many of them with the starlight still 
shining brightly in their eyes. The leaders insist 
on the policy being carried out at all costs, but 
they have been thwarted in some areas both by 
those who genuinely prefer more moderate mea- 
sures and by others who merely use their power 
for their own advantage and extortion. 


The land reform movement had to be trans- 
formed in the Central-South into a movement for 
the reform of the rank and file of the land reform 
workers. It involved a strict investigation into 
the ‘‘class stand, the work styles and the ideological 
tendencies” of all cadres, full criticism of mistakes 
and deviations and the reform or punishment of 
tie errant parties. Substantial peasant opposition 
and strong political localism have also been factors 
in the slow progress. Imported official cadres who 
went down from the North with such ardour, to 
show the Cantonese and Hupeh natives how to run 
the land reforms, brought friction in their train. 
Often there was serious misunderstanding too be- 
cause the newcomers were unable to speak the 
local dialects, which are remarkably numerous in 
Kwangtung. There were even “poisonous rumours” 
circulated by the dissidents that the province had 
become the “world of the Northerners.” Magis- 
trates failed to call in the army to help him be- 
cause most of the troops, too, had come from the 
North. Another complication was the part played 
in land ownership in many counties of the families 
of overseas Chinese, whom it is imprudent to 
antagonise, as a matter of sound policy, though 
some of the officials on the spot could not resist 
the temptation to apply the screw to these families 
and thereby brought about an outcry from their 
relatives abroad. 


It was the Central Kwangtung District, which 
includes the Sze Yap hsiens—home of many Chinese 
abroad—which held the most important conference 
of all. The Party secretary (Tao Chu) who ad- 
dressed them remarked caustically that the 
agrarian reform ranks had been reformed several 
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times—why then was it necessary to have “another 
reform?” And he did not spare his criticisms 
when he went into the matter. The cadres were 
not as gravely impure as they were before the 
several “reforms” of their standpoint, ideology and 
style of work, but the phenomenon of impurity 
still existed. Many were still guilty of failing to 
distinguish between friend and foe, of sheltering 
landlords and employing “depraved persons.” 
Many, too, had ‘‘gravely violated law and discipline 
and indulged in wilful practices,” and even worked 
a the reforms. Some of them were actually 
eaders. 


One of the troubles is the attitude caused by 
fear of being “reformed,” a euphemism for the 
administration of Party discipline. But there is a 
minority who cannot be cured by education alone, 
said Tao Chu. Only those who chose to lag behind 
or who had hostile thoughts were afraid of reform. 
All should resolutely stand on the side of the 
peasants and pursue an uncompromising struggle 
against the landlords. 


“We believe that a man works well for the revolution 
principally because he has an inner desire for it. 
But the aid of some external force is also indispensable 
to him, and the most effective external force is mass 
pressure and the constraint of organizational discipline. 
. .. There are few revolutionaries who are 100% self- 
initiated without the aid of some external force ..... 
Revolutionary comrades and Communist Party members 
who have made quick progress have generally gone 
through several ‘reforms’. ... Real gold is not afraid 
of fire and a piece of real gold can be proved for what 
it rs and not a piece of copper, only when it is tried 
in fire. 


Tao went on to say that only when a line of 
demarcation has been basically drawn between 
“the enemy and yourself” will there be need to dis- 
cuss experiences with them. Then, in a striking 
passage he admitted that in many areas the work 
done by the cadres had been extremely poor. This 
was not the result of the small number of senior 
cadres who brought previous experience to bear. 
Even if there were such a lack the inexperienced 
cadres would find their way forward, for the path 
had to be found out. 


“The present question is, we have gone astray so much 
and there is still not a path that is relatively straight. 
This is what defies explanation. Why has it often been 
difficult to fulfil the policies? Why have we always 
gone astray? You point out to them that ‘peaceful 
agrarian reform’ is out of the question, and they stage 
colourful demonstrations, indulging in riotous struggles 
and riotous re-distributions. They are always reluctant 
to mingle with the peasants and to accept the ‘three 
together’ principle. Especially to be mentioned is the 
tendency to violate law and discipline, indulging in 
wilful practices, protecting landlords either openly or 
illicitly, employing depraved persons, abetting the land- 
lords’ animus, suppressing the voice of the peasants— 
these things have occurred incessantly. Can one say 
that these are signs of lack of experience? If we want 
to make a success of agrarian reform in Kwangtung 
Province today, we have to start by ‘reforming’ stand- 
point, ideology, and style of work; we have to obtain 
definite results. This explains why at this conference 
you will spend ten days ‘reforming’ and five or six 
days summing up experiences at experimental points. 
... Kwangtung is a new liberated area, where old. 
cadres are few in number and there is a large propor- 
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tion of intellectuals in the agrarian reform units, many 
of whom came from landlord families. . . Verbal ex- 
periences and experiences learned from books are ex- 
tremely limited in their functions. Rich and exhaustible 
experiences can only be obtained from painstaking actual 
work. The (Soutiy China) Sub-Bureau of the Party re- 
gards this reform of ranks as of the highest impor- 
tance.” 


Both top and bottom rungs of the official lad- 
der, declared the Party leader, will be ‘‘reformed.” 
Those who merely feigned interest and failed to 
distinguish between friend and foe would be “‘great- 
ly and particularly reformed.” But the gravity of 
‘‘reform” should be placed on higher leadership 
cadres at the chu and hsien levels or above. Greater 
strictness should be shown to top people and greater 
leniency to the bottom people. In the past two 
years only the general run of cadres were re- 
formed, though many higher up were “unhealthy 
and indescribable,” and this: caused much deep, 
popular resentment. Some of the leaders, indeed, 
were “fundamentally problems in themselves.” By 
“reforming down” those who merely feigned in- 
terest in agrarian reform, the way would be paved 
for those loyal and keen in their work. | 


Much the same criticisms of the official cadres 
were passed by another prominent Party Secretary, 
Ou-yang Wen, of the East Kwangtung Committee. 
He complained that he found everywhere an at- 
titude of belittling the “enemy” and of complacency, 
and no realization that the demarcation of class 
status is ‘‘a fierce struggle.” There was also a 
universal growth of such phenomena as lassitude, 
coarseness and lack of “penetrative zeal.” The 
cadres were much too eager to get the job done and 
over with and at the same time addicted to what the 
Communists call ‘‘formalism.” They staged fierce 
struggles against the ‘‘despots” only on paper. 
Army cadres also showed a tendency to return to 
their units and have done with agrarian reform. 
In some places the cadres conferred among them- 
selves instead of with the peasants, and sometimes 
they assumed supreme authority which should pro- 
perly belong to the peasants’ associations. The 
party secretary insisted that the mass line must be 
emphasised, reliance placed on poor peasants and 
hired hands and confidence expressed in the 
strength of the masses. 


When they were faced with the problem of 
overcoming the famine danger in the spring, some 
of the cadres grasped the gravity of the situation 
and took urgent action to direct the peasant masses 
in a struggle against famine, but others took no 
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interest in the livelihood of the masses and were 
completely indifferent to their sufferings. Mean- 
while some hungry peasants cut the unripe wheat 
to make porridge while foodless peasants in another 
district turned to beggars. Some cadres held that 
as the harvest last autumn was good, the spring 
harvest must be good likewise and famine could 
not be serious. One of the officials declared: 
‘“‘Spring famine comes every year; the peasants 
have survived it in the past. Now some of them 
have enough to eat. What are we afraid of?” This 
‘lordly attitude of unconcern” was loudly assailed. 
Unnecessary losses had been suffered by the pea- 
sants because of lack of a sensible lead. This 
failure of party leadership in production and pro- 
paganda on spring cultivation caused the peasants 
to harbour misgivings about farmwork, to start 
cultivation late, to make short work of it, to hold 
back labour, and to use little fertiliser. The con- 
sequences of such an attitude, said the secretary, 
‘‘will be even more sombre.” 

Criticism by a secretary of the West Kwangtung 
area, Wang Teh, was equally sharp. He accused 
the cadres of being passive, of forming “alliances 


. for joint attack and defence” in anticipation of 


charges against them, of allowing themselves in 
some cases to become godsons of women landlords, 
of irregularities, dalliance with women, sheltering 
landlords and other misdeeds. Cases mentioned 
included the ‘‘poisoning of 20 peasants by special 
agents,” of which the cadres professed complete 
ignorance, and the total disappearance of the 
‘‘fruits of the struggle,” including gold and Hong- 
kong currency notes to the value of more than 
100 million yuan. One official had the audacity to 
hang his own portrait alongside that of Mao Tze- 
tung. 

The secretary Tao Chu, in a summing up of 
the situation, insisted on the thorough implementa- 
tion of the plans laid down, or matters would slide 
back as it had in some places where there had been 
a fake distribution of land and peasants had 
lost interest. All forces available should, he said, 
be concentrated and used on the agrarian reform 
front, and ‘‘short cuts” given up for the full deve- 
lopment of the struggle directly upon the entry 
of the cadres into the rural areas. In this struggle 
the peasants must take the main part, and it should 
be appropriately co-ordinated with the political 
offensive and the suppression of counter-revolu- 
tionaries. At the same time proper reasoning and 
legal methods must be used, and the peasants “per- 
suaded against using physical force.” 


HONGKONG’S TRADING GAINS & LOSSES 


With the conclusion of the first six months of 
1952, Hongkong merchants have an opportunity of 
checking up their gains and losses as compared 
with other years; but on this occasion unfortunate- 
ly it must be confessed that more has been lost 
than gained. The trade returns for June show the 


total as amounting to only $482 million, lower than 
for any month since the beginning of 1951. In fact 
the best that can be said of it is that exports of 
around $214 m. are better than those for January 
which only amounted to $197 m. Trade over the 
first six months was down by 41.3% compared 
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with the same period in 1951, and the Colony’s 
export excess of the previous half-year was turned 
into a surplus of imports for the current year. 
Sad reading indeed. 


HK’S Trade 
1952 1951 1950 
Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June 
$m $m 
1,319.5 2,827.1 1,420.6 
3,180.3 5,420.3 3,080.6 


A significant feature of the trade returns is 
that China as Hongkong’s most important trading 
partner had not yet started activities on a large 
scale. It can however be noted that by June the 
declining tendency so evident in China’s trade since 
January of this year seems to have been checked. 
HK’s total transactions with China during June 
came to the same figure as for January, namely 
$93 million. The important difference however is 
that whereas in January imports amounted to $71 
m. and exports to only $22 m., in June imports and 
exports were nearly in balance with respective 
amounts of $49 m. and $44 m. ) 


That the delay in restarting trading relations 
with China is mainly due to the devastating effects 
of the recent purge upon the commercial structure 
of the country is only too evident. The influence 
of the purge is still felt by mercantile classes on 
the mainland notwithstanding the efforts made by 
the Chinese authorities to restore confidence, not 
only through small loans and foreign exchange ad- 
vances but also by assurances that private mer- 
chants will be allowed to continue functioning, al- 
though under strict limitations. A comparison be- 
tween the figures for June and January 1952 and 
those for December 1951 shows how trade has been 
affected by the purge: 


1952 1951 

June Jan. Dec. 

$m. $m $m 

Imports from China ..................... 49 71 96 
Exports to Chima ..........................- 44 22 52 
93 93 148 


The value of HK’s total trade with China dur- 
ing the first six months of the year fell to only 
$513.2 m. compared with the amount of $1606.6 m. 
for the same period in 1951, a drop of around 68%. 
Imports fell by nearly 24%; but the great drop was 
in exports which from $1151.2 m. in 1951 (Jan.- 
June) declined by 85.6% to $166.2 m. this year, the 
export excess of $695.8 m. being changed to an 
import surplus of $180.8 m. 


HK’s Trade with China 


1952 1951 
Jan.-June Jan.-J une’ 
$m. $m 


513.2 1606.6 
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For the Jan.-June period of 1952 China’s pro- 
portion of HK’s total trade was 18.7% of imports 
and 12.7% of exports, whereas the percentages for 
the same period in 1951 had been 17.7% and 
36.2% respectively. 


It is undeniable that much trade is now routed 
by rail from China to Central Europe, and this 
has had its effect upon Hongkong. However rail 
transportation has, as is self-evident, its limita- 
tions, expense being one of the more important as 
compared with conveyance by sea. A recognition 
of this factor will undoubtedly bring the Colony 
into the picture to an increasing extent, especially 
with the withdrawal of British firms from Shang- 
hai and other ports in China. Furthermore, it is 
common knowledge that the large stocks of China 
produce stored in Europe awaiting disposal have 
already had the effect of bringing down price offers 
well below the ceiling set by Peking and lower than 
the prices fetched for certain commodities in Hong- 
kong. All of which conveys the impression that 
the Colony through its ease of access and con- 
venience as an entrepot may soon again play an 
important part in China’s commercial relations 
with other countries. 


HONGKONG’S IMPORTS & EXPORTS 
July 1951 to June 1952 
HK$ millions 

1951 Imports Exports Total 
1952 

. 885 197 582 
Feb. 211 543 
240 525 

be 216 500 
268 214 482 | 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA 
July 1951 to June 1952 
HK$ millions Excess of 

1951 Imports Exports Total Imp. Exp. 
68 81 149 — 13 
Aug. .. — 102 155 — 49 
47 89 136 — 42 
66 73 139 7 
Nov. 78 55 133 23 — 
Dec. 96 52 148 44 — 
1952 

Jan. 71 22 93 49 — 
69 18 87 51 
47 21 68 26 
58 33 91 25 
May 54 28 82 26 — 
49 44 93 5 
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BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC POSITION IN FIRST HALF OF THIS YEAR 


In the first six months of this year Britain 
has shown her ability to. avert the threat of a 
disaster through a complete exhaustion of her re- 
serves, but the hard way is still lying ahead until 
her strength is restored and sterling is again im- 
mune against the unavoidable ups and downs of 
world trade. In order to ward off an acute crisis 
in the balance of payments, the British Govern- 
ment has combined three lines of policy since the 
end of last year—a new flexible monetary policy, 
which has halted the dangerous expansion of credit 
but does not interfere with the necessary advances 
to the export and defence industries; application 
of direct controls in cutting imports (an unplea- 
sant but necessary short-term remedy for reducing 
the deficit with the outside world), and giving 
priority allocations of scarce materials, for in- 
stance steel, for exports; and the budget, which 
rearranged the income tax so as to give an in- 
creased incentive for higher effort on the part of 
workers and, at the same time through the reduc- 
tion of food subsidies, made it obvious to the man 
in the street that he had obtained his food at arti- 
ficially low prices since the war. 


These measures were well designed to restore 
confidence in sterling because they demonstrated 
the Government’s awareness of the close connection 
between internal and external stability. If people 
have more money than there are goods available 
at existing prices, then prices are driven up, goods 
destined for exports are diverted to the home 
market and imports tend to expand. In short, 
inflation leads to external deficit. The new mea- 
Sures were designed to end inflation. 


The most visible sign of overcoming the im- 
mediate crisis is the fact that the drain on the 
gold and dollar reserves has almost been stopped. 
Losses reached their peak with £334 million in 
the last quarter of 1951. In the first quarter of 
this year, when the new policies started to operate, 
they were reduced to £227 million, and in the 
second quarter they fell to the insignificant amount 
of £5 million. Still, the drain was stopped just 
in time since the reserves are now less than one- 
half of what they were a year ago, and they must 
be rebuilt if they are to fulfil their task to act 
effectively as a buffer against fluctuations in the 
trade of the sterling area with the outside world. 
It is important to recall that Lendon is the “banker” 
of the sterling area and that the United Kingdom 
reserves are the reserves of the whole sterling 
area. 


Big as the task is, there is no reason for pes- 
simism. It is too early to give firm figures for 
the United Kingdom balance of payments in the 
first half of the year but, as the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, was able to point 
out, ‘‘it is clear that substantial progress has been 
made” in reduction of the deficit. The U.K. de- 
ficit with the non-sterling world appears to have 
diminished by two-thirds (from an annual rate 
of £1200 million in the second half of 1951 to an 
annual rate of some £400 million, the latter figure 
taking account of £75 million American defence 
aid). This is a big step towards the aim of -bring- 
ing the United Kingdom into a current balance 
with the outside world in the second half of this 
year. 


Progress towards the second goal, set in 
spring—to achieve at least a balance of the United 
Kingdom with the world as a whole—seems to be 
even greater. The deficit on this basis was run- 
ning at an annual rate of £850 million in the 
second half of last year. According to the Chan- 
cellor’s estimate, it was reduced to an annual rate 
of about £150 million in the first quarter of this 
year. 


Imports were eight per cent lower in the first 
half of this year than in the preceding six months; 
exports were practically stationary. However, 
this stagnation was largely due to import restric- 
tions in other sterling countries and thus does not 
affect the real problem, expansion of exports to 
the non-sterling world. The Chancellor has not 
disguised this difficulty. The problem is to keep 
up the export of consumer goods, especially tex- 
tiles, in spite of a falling world demand and to 
expand even further the export of capital goods. 
This should be facilitated through a re-arrange- 
ment of Britain’s pattern of defence produc- 
tion. | 


Import cuts have not yet taken full effect and 
some concessions have been made to Britain’s trade 
partners in Europe, one reason for the continuing 
deficit with the European Payments Union. How- 
ever, the aim to reduce imports by at least ten 
per cent compared with 1951 must be achieved. 
Some new cuts are therefore being made, above all 
in rationed foodstuffs and in tobacco. Imports of 
paper and woodpulp will be greatly reduced in 
order to make room for increased imports of steel, 
required for defence and exports. 


Thus, Britain is putting all her effort 
in the drive for eliminating the deficit. The 
real solution cannot be achieved, however, 
without expansion of world trade. Such an 
expansion can be achieved only through co- 
operation of the sterling area with Canada and 
the United States and with Europe. A step to 
wards such co-operation will be the Commonwealth 
conference in November. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


JAPAN-INDONESIA RELATIONS 


Recent Japan-Indonesia agreements on trade and ex- 
change of consulates between the two countries mark a 
great step forward in Japan's effort to win closer economic 
and political understanding in South East Asia. On August 
6, the Japanese Government notified the Indonesian Republic 
that it had accepted the Indonesian proposal for exchange of 
consul generals. At the same time it raised the status of 
the Japanese Overseas Agencies in Djakarta and Sourabaya 
to consulate status. No formal diplomatic relations exist 


- between the two countries as Indonesia has not ratified the . 


Japanese Peace Treaty drawn up at San Francisco. The 
recent move has great political significance. It shows that 
the Japanese effort in winning friends among the Southeast 
Asia countries, most of which had gone through bitter ex- 
periences under Japanese occupation during the war, is begin- 
ning to produce good results. On August 9, Japan and Indo- 
nesia signed a trade and payments agreement at Djakarta. 
The Japanese negotiators had been in Indonesia for the past 
eight weeks working out the agreement which involves major 
Japanese concessions. The biggest issue was how to dispose 
of Japan’s US$60 million worth of excess exports. Under the 
agreement, US$39 million will be paid in dollars to Japan 
in 5-yearly instalments; US$15 million. will be put into a 
separate account to be settled by exporting to Japan goods 
which Indonesia had imported from the dollar area, and the 
balance of US$6 million will be deposited in the Central 
Bank of Japan to be disposed of later. 


DEATH OF CHINA’S FLOUR AND TEXTILE MAGNATE 


Mr. Yung Teh-sun, died at 70.0n July 29 in Wuhsi, China. 
His death ends a chapter in the phenomenal rise of 
modern Chinese flour and textile imdustries which have been 
closely identified -with the name of Yung of Wuhsi. The late 
Mr. Yung and his elder brother, T. K. Yung, who died in 
1938 and. who was really the pioneer of these industries, 
owned and partly controlled twelve flour factories and nine 
cotton mills in different parts of China. During the peak 
years of 1930 to 1937, prior to the outbreak of Sino-Japanese 
war, the flour mills daily produced 70,000 bags of flour and 
the cotton mills approximately 1,500 bales of cotton goods 
from their 500,000 spindles. The Mow Sing Flour Mill was 
the first to be established by T. K. Yung at the beginning 
of 1911 when China became a republic. The first cotton mill 
came after four years. These enterprises grew and weathered 
all kinds of revolutions, civil wars and depressions and until 
they eventually extended to the cities of Wuhsi, Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tsinan, Poachi, Chungking and Canton. The main 
factories were located in the former International Settlement 
of Shanghai. In 1934, these industries suffered under the 
depression, and when T. K. Yung died in January 1938, all 
the factories were heavily mortgaged to the banks with a 
total debt of some CNC dollars 45 million. The Japanese 
took control of the mills during the occupation but returned 
them to the owners in 1942. In the following year, with 
considerable assistance from the inflation then existing, the 
mills succeeded in clearing all their debts by selling a quantity 
of their cotton and some of their spindles. Post-war years 
marked another period of great prosperity. More spindles 
were imported and American flour and cotton shipped under 
UNRRA and ECA brought rich profit to the industries. Pro- 
duction was practically at a standstill during the first two 
years of Communist rule. No. 7 Textile Mill was sold to 
the Communist authorities to pay for victory bonds and 
taxes. There was also a two-month shut-down period in 
the spring of this year because of the lack of cotton supply. 
But in the last three months, textile production has been re- 


stored to pre-war level though nearly all production has been 
the result of government orders. The flour mills, however, 
are still producing only one fifth of their total capacity, and 
a number of the mills has already been closed. Under the 
Communists, the textile mills have been organized into a 
single administration for the first time in their history. Prior 
to that, all the textile factories as well as the flour mills 
were separate independent units. The late T. K. Yung was 
the general manager of each of the mills. Unlike his brother 
who was aggressive, full of visions and vitality, T. S. Yung 
was a retiring man. But in 1945 he made big headlines in 
all newspapers in Shanghai when he was kidnapped and was 
later released after having paid half a million US dollars 
ransom. After the Communists took control of China, Yung 
was appointed by Peking as a member of the People’s Poli- 
tical Consultative Council representing the industrialists, but 
he remained in Wuhsi his native city where he recently passed 
away. He is survived by four sons, one of whom is in Bang- 
kok and another in Brazil, and by nine daughters. 


PEKING’S NEW-MEASURES AGAINST “COUNTER 
REVOLUTIONARIES” 


The Chinese Communist Party continues to forge ahead 
with its system of control over the people. A new control 
apparatus has now been installed by Peking pointing toward 
a single aim—complete regimentation of the people in their 
movements and, if possible, their thoughts. The new measures 
were announced by Peking on July 17 after having been 
approved by the State Administration Council. 


1/ In order to eliminate counter-revolutionaries, to con- 
solidate the dictatorship of the People’s Democracy, to streng- 
then the control of counter-revolutionaries, measures are now 
being adopted to punish the counter-revolutionaries according 
to the seventh article of the Joint Manifesto of the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference and also according to the 
principle of punishing the counter-revolutionary elements. 


2/ The purpose of these measures is to give punishment 
and education of mind to the counter-revolutionaries under 
the supervision of. the Government and the masses so that 
those counter-revolutionaries will have a chance to lead a 
new life. 

3/ Counter-revolutionary elements who have committed 
crimes in the past but have shown no evidence of repentence 
after the “Liberation” (though they have not committed any 
known activities against the State) must still be given due 
penalties. Although their former crimes do not yet warrant 
their present arrest, they must nevertheless be placed under 
strict control. Such counter-revolutionary elements include: 
a) counter-revolutionary secret agents; b) cadres of counter- 
revolutionary parties; c) leaders of counter-revolutionary 
secret sects; d) landlords with obstinate counter-revolutionary 
tendencies; e) other counter-revolutionary elements. 

4/ Those  counter-revolutionary elements, also called 
the “controlled elements,’’ should be deprived of the follow- 
ing political rights: a) the right to vote and the right to 
be elected; b) the right to be employed by Government 
agencies in all fields; c) the right to participate in the 
people’s militia and people’s organizations; d) the right to 
freedom of speech, publication, assembly, organization, 
correspondence, residence, change of residence, movement 
and demonstration; f) the right to be honoured by the 
people. 

5/ The “controlled elements” must obey the following 
rulings: a) to obey all Government control regulations; b) to 
devote all efforts to gainful production through hard labour; 
c) to report the activities of other counter-revolutionaries 
immediately upon discovery. 
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6/ This control covers a period of three years or less, 
but it can be extended im case of necessity. 

7/ Should the “controlled elements” violate any of the 
control regulations, or continue to pursue their counter- 
revolutionary activities, they can be penalized by imprison- 
ment or extension of control period according to the nature 
of their crime. 

8/ The “controlled elements” can gain reduction of their 
period of control or gain complete de-control should they win 
one of the following merits: a) strict obedience to Govern- 
ment laws and control rulings; proven good behaviour and 
actions; b) to be able to show their sincere desire to reform 
through strict obedience to the supervision of the masses 
and to give their utmost to productive work through labour; 
c) most active assistance to the Government in reporting 
other counter-revolutionaries; d) other merits in redeeming 
their crimes or through special contribution to the State. 

9/ Members of the families of the “controlled elements” 
are not affected by the control regulations. “ 

10/ All persons have the right and responsibility to 
supervise the “controlled elements” and to report their unlaw- 
ful activities. 
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11/ Besides the courts which sentence and classify the 
“controlled elements” according to the law, the security 


police department in each city has also the right to judge and . 


sentence the “controled elements.” In the country, the vil- 
lage government must recommend the candidates and report 
them to the security police department of the county. 
In the city, the district police department must report such 
cases to the Municipal Security Police Department which 
has the power to examine, to render judgement, to extend 
the control] period or to cancel the control. 

12/ The “controlled elements” sentenced by the People’s 
court or other judicial agencies will also be placed under the 
game provisions. 

13/ The execution of these measures are placed in the 
hands of the security agencies of the land. 

14/ Each province and municipality can recommend 
special detailed rulings according to the need of its district 
subject to the approval of the People’s Government of the 
greater military-political council of main areas of China. 

15/ These measures, passed by the Central People’s 
Government, are to be proclaimed and administered by the 
Central Security Ministry. 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann 


(Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


The Steel Strike 

The Americans are noted for their craving to have the 
“largest in the world’. The termination of the 54 day 
steel strike did provide a basis for such a claim, for the 
recent steel strike really was the biggest in history, both 
as regards the period involved, and also the costs to all 
the concerned. 

The wageless idleness of the steel workers involve a 
loss in pay of about 480 million dollars. The baleful effects 
of the strike will be felt in many an industry for weeks 
to come, not only in the basic industry belonging to the 
realm of steel, but in many other lines. So, for instance, 
will a month pass before the Detroit auto assembly plants 
will be able to get going. Another important industry, the 
canning trade, was at the end of the rope, because it could 
not obtain plate for canning fruit and vegetable crops. The 
defense industries have been seriously slowed down and lost 
many badly needed supplies. 

The direct loss in steel output during the strike was 
17 million tons; to this quantity has to be added another 
3 million tons, a deficiency which arises out of the delays 
connected with getting the output underway. This means 
that the United States is facing a steel shortage of about 
20 million tons, or about 18% of what was contemplated. 
The complicated settlement provides for a rise of $5.64 per 
ton of steel. The workers are to get a rise in wages amount- 
ing to 21 cents an hour, plus fringe benefits, against a pay 
hike of 26 cents aniginally asked for. Back pay is to run 
retroactively from March 1. 

While it is difficult to estimate the total losses to all 
the concerned, losses arising out of the steel strike, it is 
thought that these approximated about 4 billion dollars; out 
of this deficit the steel companies are thought to be involved 
with at least $300 million. 

In spite of heavy losses sustained by the steel strike, 
US. Steel Corporation is paying (on Sept. 12) the usual 
ere dividend of 75 cents to holders of its common 
st 

While the steel strike did mot affect to any marked 
degree sales and earnings of General Motors, it did eat 


existing steel supplies, and production during the second 
quarter was curtailed. Sales amounted to $3,868,560,000 for 
the first six months of 1952, a very slight reduction from 
the comparable period of last year. Net income for the 
first semester amounted to $269,048,000, equal to $3.01 a 
common share. This compares with $280,583,000 for the 
first 6 months of 1951, or $3.13 a share. Income from de- 
fence orders in the first semester of this year aggregated 
$679,000,000, while civilian output—owing to government 
restrictions—fell off. Income taxes paid by G.M. during 
the first half year of 1952 were $558,339,000, being 50 million 
dollars above the sum for the first semester of 1951, 


Oil 


This is a continuation of our previous review of Shield 
& Co.’s study on U.S. oil potentialities. 

Exploration. During 1951, 44,516 wells were drilled. 
The goal for 1952 is 45,446 wells. Were it not for the 
shart-supply of tabular steel, a greater number of wells 
would have been drilled this year. For 1953 the P.A.D. sche- 
dule calls for a further increase to 55,000 new wells. As- 
suming 5,300,000,000 barrels of production, the 1952/53 drill- 
ing program could develop a net gain in reserves of between 
3 billion and 5% billion barrels of oi] based upon recent ex- 
perience. 

Development of more scientific techniques of discovering 
oil, coupled with experience of the industry, give ample 
indication of being able to satisfy this country’s require- 
ments for many years to come. About 2,400,000 square 
miles (or approximately 80% of the land area of the United 
States alone) contain rocks of a type where oil might 
be found. 

Refinery Expansion: The Petroleum Administration for 
Defense has made estimates for new refinery capacity needed 
to fill America’s fuel requirements. These involve con- 
struction of an additional 250,000 barrels of daily capacity 
in 19538. Much of this is to replace obsolete and worn- 
out facilities. At present total refining capacity im 
the country is about 7,300,000 barrels. The P.A.D. estimates 
that net additions will increase refining capacity by the close 
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of 1953 to 8,000,000 barrels, and to about 8,550,000 barrels 
by thé end of 1955. 

Natural Gas Availability. A steady uptrend can be 
expected in the availability of natural gas in the United 
States. Net production of natural gas has already grown 
from 4.9 trillion cubic feet annually in 1946 to 8 trillion 
eubic feet in 1951. Projected availability of natural gas (in 
million cubic feet annually) is: 


1951, lower estimate 8,064,000 higher estimate 9,547,000 
1955, 99 9,489,000 - 11,863,000 


Accelerated Amortization. Expansion of the oil industry 
has been considered essential to this country’s defense 
effort. Therefore the imdustry has been granted ‘certifi- 
cates of necessity’ for accelerated tax amortisation of new 
plant facilities. This procedure permits tax write-offs within 
a period of five years on a specified percentage of cost. The 
result is an income tax saving during the first five years, 
although the income taxes would be greater than usual be- 
yond the five year period. | 

Until February 25, 1952, the following certificates of 
necessity have been approved: For petroleum refining (288 
cases) a proposed new investment of $1,002,668,000; natural 
gasoline (39), $82,880,000; petroleum bulk stations (83), 
$32,244,000; refined petroleum pipe lines (11) $35,679,000; 
crude petroleum production (2), $5,960,000; natural gas pro- 
duction (2), $4,083,000; natural gas transmission (5), 
$3,709,000; crude petroleum pipe lines (5), $3,709,000. 


Recent Earnings of U.S. Oil Companies: 

It probably is a conservative estimate to state that 
under current heavy tax loads, combined with steadily 
mounting labor costs, net earnings of U.S. corporations show 
in 80% of the cases reduced earnings, when compared with 
the identical period of the past term. However, a notable 
exception is being constituted by the oil concerns as a group, 
since they divulge increases in the size of their net profits, 
thus testifying that oils are ‘tops’. Here are the financial 
results of some petroleum concerns for the first half of 
1952: 

The towering giant, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
estimates net consolidated earnings for the first 6 months 
of the current year at $265,000,000, equal to $4.37 a common 
share. By way of comparison net for the analogous 6 months 
of 1951 amounted to $249,000,000 (or $4.11 a common share). 

Another huge «oil company, Gulf Oil Corporation, shows 
a net profit of $66,981,000, equal to $2.95 a share. This 
result compares with $63,319,000, or $2.79 per share in the 
similar 1951 period. The company had to pay $54,914,000 in 
taxes for the 6 months, while similar disbursements for the 
first semester of 1951 aggregated $43,000,000. Gulf Oil 
declared the usual quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share. 

Phillips Petroleum Co., a very promising enterprise, 
shows net earning for the first half of 1952 of $38,933,000, 
or $2.70 a share, against $32,933,000 for the identical half 
year of 1951. 

The Sun Oil Co. announces its preliminary net income 
for the first six months of 1952 at $21,413,000, equal to $3.23 
per share, versus $22,712,000, or $3.77 a share in the first 
semester of 1951. 

Shell Oil Co. announces a net income for the first half 
year of 1952 of $42,554,000, equal to $3.16 a share, compared 
with $45,220,000 or $3.86 a common share for the first 
semester of 1951. 

The net income of the Houston Oil Co. for the first half 
of the current year was $3,010,000 ($2.28 a share), versus 
$3,487,000 ($2.65 a common share). 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana pays a quarterly. dividend 
of 62% cents, plus an extra dividend of one share of Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of New Jersey for each 50 shares of Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) held on Aug. 12. 
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For the first half of 1952 Plymouth Oil Co. shows net 
earnings of $2.04 a share, against $2.03 in the first half of 
1951. 

Socony Vacuum’s net earnings are estimated at $2.39 
for the first half of 1952. Profits for the year are estimated 
to be a little above the 1951 result. A quarterly dividend 
of 50 cts a share has been declared, payable on September 
10. 

The result of Skelly Oil’s operations for the first 6 
months are $13,225,000 in net earnings, or $4.60 a share. 
The comparable 1951 period showed net at $14,405,000, or 
$5.01 per common share. 

Half-yearly net earnings of Standard Oil of Kentucky 
are $4,861,000, or $1.87 a share. This compares with $4,694,- 
000, or $1.80 a share for the first half of 1951. 

Items of General Interest | 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation set an all-time record 
in sales for the first half of this year, namely $681,378,000, 
compared with $590,562,000 for the identical 1951 period. 
Yet, net earnings of $31,507,000 (or $1.98 per share) were 
slightly lower than in the comparable 1951 period. President 
Price comments that the company now must earn $2 for the 
Government before it can set aside $1 per share for dividends, 
debt retirement, expansion costs and reserves. Taxation has 
more than trippled when compared with two years ago. 

Strikes definitely are fashionable nowadays in the United 
States. John L. Lewis announced that he is cancelling the 
soft-coal workers union wage contract with the industry as 
of September 29. This move causes the more astonishment 
as stocks of soft coal above ground are very large and also 
that such action drives consumers to use more and more oil 
and gas for their installations. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. shows a net profit for the 
first 6 months of $46,440,000 ($1.61 per share), against 
$58,228,000 (or $2.02 a share) for the analogous period of 
1951. 

Federal taxes are heading for the stratosphere. Their 
annual total now aggregates $62.1 billion dollars, meaning 
that the average family has to pay in 1952 $1,398 in federal 
taxes. In 1940 the average family was called upon to face 
an annual outlay for taxation of only $152. In 1945 war 
taxes were at their peak; but even then total federal imposts 
totalled $44.8 billions, or $1,196 for the average family. 

Radio Corporation of America showed net earnings for 
the first half year of $11,300,000, or 70 cents a share. This 
compares with $15,703,000, or $1.02 a share during the same 
period of 1951. 

A highly placed film-production official tells me that a 
new procedure will be demonstrated in mid-October in New 
York, when films will be shown in three dimensions. Seem- 
ingly the shooting is being made by 3 cameras simultaneous- 
ly, and the projecting is accomplished by three projectors 
being worked at the same time. 

Sugar Production: Production of a record Cuban sugar 
crop of about 8 million tons is nearing completion. Such 
an output will exceed that of 1951 by 25%. If the gain in 
Cuban production is included, world production in 1952 will 
reach 38 million tons against something like 36% million 
tons in the 1950-51 season. In order to prevent a severe 
drop in sugar prices, the Cuban government has set up a 
special quota of about 324%4% of the crop, a large part of 
which will be held off the market for sale in coming years 
says United Business Service. On the other hand, the 
United States sugar consumption quota for 1952 was cut 
200,000 tons. As the U.S. sugar crop has been limited, raw 
sugar prices in this country have been going up. Quotations 
in February for raw sugar in America reached 5.65 cents a 
pound, but recently they were as high as 6.55 cents. Refined 
sugar prices have moved up to $8.80 a pound. World sugar 
prices are expected to remain around present levels. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC: REVIEW 


THE WORLD’S FIRST PASSENGER JETLINER 
THE STORY OF THE B.0.A.C. COMET 


The year 1952 will be memorable in aviation history as 
the “year of the Comet’”’—the year when B.O.A.C., as the first 
airline in the world to operate a pure-jet aircraft on regular 
service, gave Great Britain a lead over all other countries. 


The fascinating story of the Comet jetliner began in 
1943 when the de Havilland Aircraft Co. first investigated 
the possibilities of the use of jet propulsion for civil flying. 
When the wartime Brabazon Committee, appointed to study 
Britain’s post-war civil airliner requirements, made its re- 
commendations—and during the war B.O.A.C. was already 
closely interested in the project—it was found that the 
preliminary work by de Havillands was in step with the 
‘fequirements for an aircraft of this description envisaged 
by the Committee. 

Work on the project—which became the DH. 106—went 
ahead, and in 1947 British Overseas Airways Corporation and 
British South American Airways demonstrated their con- 
fidence in this revolutionary design by placing orders “off the 
drawing board.” Originally eight Comets were on order for 
B.O.A:C. and six for B.S.A.A. When the two airlines were 
merged in 1949 B.O.A.C. took over the whole order of 14—an 
order subsequently increased to 20. 


The first Comet was wheeled from the de Havilland as- 
sembly shop at Hatfield, Herts., England, on 25th July, 1949. 
It made its first tentative “hop” from the ground on 27th 
July and later that day John Cunningham, the de Havilland 
chief test pilot, took the world’s first pure-jet-propelled civil 
airliner into the air and climbed to 10,000 feet. He flew the 
aircraft for 31 minutes before bringing it down on the runway 
to end an historic and significant flight. 

Intensive test flying took place immediately and before 
the end of the year the Comet made several overseas flights. 
In December the manufacturers stated that the flying trials 
had shown that the aircraft was capable of cruising up to 
490 miles an hour with an all-up weight of 105,000 lbs and a 
capacity pay load—as a 36-seater—of 12,000 lbs. The normal 


operating height was 35,000 to 40,000 feet—nearly eight miles 
above the earth. 


The Comet has a wing span of 115 feet and the length 
of the fuselage is 93 feet. A low wing cantilever monoplane, 
this Series I aircraft is powered by four de Havilland Ghost 
jet engines each of which gives 5,000 lbs static thrust for take- 
off at 10,250 r.p.m. The maximum horse-power produced by 
the four turbines at sea level is about the same as the total 
horse-power of the turbines in the “Aquitania”. Conven- 
tional piston engines developing an equivalent total power 
output would weigh as much as the complete Comet! 

The keynote of the Comet, both from the point of view 
of the engines and of the controls on the flight deck, is sim- 
plicity. This means economy and ease of operation. The 
single-sided centrifugal impeller jet engine, such as the Ghost, 
is simple and easy to maintain. Only two bearings are neces- 
sary to carry the main rotating assembly of each Ghost engine 
and the consumption of lubrication oil is low. Between them 
the four Ghosts of the Comet consume four pints of oil an 
hour—a thousand miles to the gallon! 


The development of the more powerful Rolls Royce Avon 
jet engine opened up the prospect of an even better perfor- 
mance for the aircraft and it was decided that B.O.A.C.’s 
first nine Comets should be Ghost powered, and that the re- 
maining eleven—the Series II—should have the Avon engine. 
The initial flight of the Avon Comet was on 16th February, 


1952. Delivery to the Corporation of these Series II aircraft 
is expected in 1953 or 1954. 


FORMATION OF B.0O.A.C. COMET UNIT 


In preparation for the introduction of the Comet on the 
Speedbird routes, the Corporation set up the nucleus of a 
Comet Unit in September 1950. Captain M.J.R. Alderson 
was appointed Manager of the Unit. Born in 1907, he 
graduated at St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge with the B.A. 
(Eng) in 1929. He learned to fly with the University Air 
Squadron. After some months in the design office of the 
Fairey Aviation Co. he joined Imperial Airways in 1933 and 
was appointed Captain two years later. He served exten- 
sively on the Empire routes and during the early days of the 
war operated flying boats to West Africa and across the 
Atlantic. He was Commended for Valuable Service in the 
Air in the King’s Birthday Honours List in 1945. From 1946 
until his appointment to the Comet Unit Captain Alderson 
was Manager of the B.O.A.C. Operational Development Unit. 

The other aircrew members appointed to the Unit on its 
formation were Captain A.M. Majendie and Captain E.E. 
Rodley, who are today respectively Flight Captains in charge 
of Operations and Training. Captain Majendie, who is an 
M.A. and is aged 31, is also a Cambridge man; he was at Kings 
College. After service in the R.A.F. as a pilot during the 
war he joined B.O.A.C. in 1946 as a First Officer and became a 
Captain two years later. Captain Rodley was born in 1914 
and started to fly with the R.A.F. Reserve in 1937. During 
the war he was awarded the D.S.O., D.F-C. and A.F.C. as a 
member of the Pathfinder Force. 

Another early appointment to the Comet Unit was that 
of Mr. R.A. Dismore, who is responsible for the engineering 
work. Mr. Dismore began his career in aviation in 1927 with 
D. Napier & Son Ltd., the engine manufacturers, after which 
he worked for the Daimler Company and, most appropriately, 
for de Havillands. During the war he served with Bomber, 
Coastal and Transport Commands of the R.A.F. and was 
attached for some time to the R.A.F. Delegation in Washing- 
ton for special duties with the Consolidated Aircraft Co. in 
California. He was mentioned in Despatches for his work 
in Coastal Command and was awarded the Gold Cross of the 
Polish Order of Merit for engineering work with the Polish 
Air Force. During the 1930’s he was a keen racing motorist. 


About a year after the formation of the Comet Unit, 
Captain A.P.W. Cane was appointed to the new post of 
Operations Superintendent in the Unit. Captain Cane was 
born at Chorley Wood, Hertfordshire, in 1914 and educated 
at Hartley School, Bournemouth, and Bradfield College. He 
served as a pilot in the R.A.F. from 1933 until 1939 and after 
a few months as a civilian pilot he returned to the R.A.F. fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war. In 1941 he joined B.O.A.C. as 
First Officer and served with the Corporation in the Middle 
East where he was engaged on supply work with the armies 
in the Western Desert. He was Commended for Valuable 
Service in the Air in 1943. 


He became a Senior Captain in 1946 and subsequently 
played an important part in the introduction into passenger 
service of B.O.A.C.’s Constellations and Argonauts. 

Captain Cane is an Associate of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society and a Member of the Institute of Navigation. He 
holds the British Master Pilot’s Certificate. In 1948 and 1949 
he was Chairman of the British Airline Pilots Association. 

On 22nd March, 1951, one of the two Comets built for the 
Ministry of Supply was loaned to B.O.A.C. so that the 
Corporation could start development flying to explore the 


wide field of operating problems arising from high speeds and 
altitudes. 
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OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT FLIGHTS 


The first overseas development flight undertaken by the 
B.O.A.C. Comet Unit left London Airport on 24th May, 1951. 
This was to Rome and Cairo. Piloted by Captain E.E. Rod- 
ley, the jetliner covered the 927 miles between London and 
Rome in just over two hours’ flying time. The complete 
journey from London to Cairo, a distance of 2,415 miles, was 
made in a total flying time of 5 hours 22 minutes. No specific 
attempt was being made to establish fast flying times as the 
object of the journey was to test air traffic controls, operating 
techniques, meteorological conditions, and radio and radar 
navigation aids. 


By the middle of October 1951, when this aircraft was 
returned to the manufacturers, the Corporation had flown 
it for a total of approximately 470 hours and had made 12 
overseas development flights. One of these was to Johannes- 
burg and another to Singapore. The aircraft also visited 
many airports in the Middle East, the Persian Gulf area, 
Pakistan, India and Africa. In order to enable aircrew train- 
ing to be carried out by the Corporation one of the produc- 
tion models was then loaned to B.O.A.C. by de Havillands in 
advance of contract delivery. 


A series of training and familiarisation flights on the 
Johannesburg route was started in January 1952. In addi- 
tion to crew training and route familiarisation, these flights 
gave ground staffs at intermediate stops the opportunity 
thoroughly to rehearse the refuelling and other procedures 
which have to be carried out on the ground as quickly as 
possible. Another important object of the flights was the 
collection of data required to plan schedules and confirm 
operating techniques. The pattern of a normal Comet flight is 
threefold—the climb, occupying approximately 35 minutes, to 
the most economical cruising altitude for jet engines, about 
35,000-40,000 feet; the cruise itself, a very gradual climb on 
cruising power as weight is reduced by the consumption of 
fuel; and the descent, which normally begins some 200 miles 
from destination. 


The Comet Unit has given particular attention to the 
question of meteorological conditions at high altitude and the 
forecasting of them by the various authorities along the Comet 
routes. Upper air forecasting has not in the past received 
much attention outside Europe, as there has been little 
need for it, but the economics of Comet operation make re- 
liable forecasting essential. Although the necessity for a jet 
aircraft to fly at the economical cruising altitude makes for 
less operational flexibility, as it is not usually practicable to 
vary altitude to take advantage of favourable winds, forecasts 
of wind direction and strength are necessary so that the 
duration and other details of the fiight may be planned with 
accuracy. 


The Comet Unit has*found the prevalence of jet streams 
an interesting but not a serious problem. These are streams 
of air travelling at very high speeds, sometimes at over 150 
miles an hour. Those encountered by the Comet have usually 
been found to be comparatively narrow and soon traversed. 
Turbulent air conditions are not necessarily associated with 
them; in fact, the Comet offers a much smoother flight, with 
less vibration, than has hitherto been possible with piston- 
engined airliners. Nevertheless, it is important that aircrews 
should have accurate knowledge of the location and direction 
of jet streams, to enable them to prepare their flight plans. 
It is of particular importance that the captain of an aircraft 
flying at the Comet’s speed and height should know the exact 
point at which to begin his descent—probably some 200 miles 
from his destination—and that air traffic control arrangements 
should be geared to arrange as expeditious an approach as 
possible. 
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FIRST PASSENGER SERVICE 


There were 17 crew familiarisation flights between London 
and Johannesburg before the B.O.A.C. Comet introduced the 
world’s first regular passenger jetliner service on that route 
on 2nd May, 1952. The Corporation had by then taken de- 
livery of four of these aircraft. A fifth, which had pre- 
viously been loaned to the Corporation for crew training, was 
delivered later in the month. During May there was one 
Comet service a week in each direction between London and 
Johannesburg on a schedule giving a total elapsed time on 
the 6,724-mile journey of 23 hours 40 minutes and a flying 
time of 18 hours 40 minutes. The frequency of this service 


was to be increased to three a week in each direction in 
June. | 


Details of the schedule are as follows:— 


G.M.T. Local G.M.T. Local 

Time Time 

LONDON Dep. 14.00 15.00 JOHANNESBURG Dep. 07.00 09.00 

hours hours hours hours 

ROME Arr. 16.35 17.35 LIVINGSTONE Arr. 08.55 10.55 

ROME Dep. 17.35 18.35 LIVINGSTONE Dep. 09.55 11.55 

BEIRUT Arr. 21.10 23.10 ENTEBBE Arr. 13.25 16.26 

BEIRUT Dep. 22.10 00.10 ENTEBBE Dep. 14.25 17.25 

KHARTOUM Arr. 01.55 03.55 KHARTOUM Arr. 17.25 19.265 

KHARTOUM Dep. 02.55 04.55 KHARTOUM Dep. 18.25 20.25 

ENTEBBE Arr. 06.00 09.00 BETRUT Arr. 22.10 00.10 

ENTEBBE Dep. 07.00 10.00 BEIRUT Dep. 23.10 01.10 

LIVINGSTONE Arr. 10.45 12.45 ROME Arr. 03.10 04.10 

LIVINGSTONE Dep. 11.45 13.45 ROME Dep. 04.10 05.10 

JOHANNESBURG Arr. 13.40 15.40 LONDON Arr. 06.55 07.55 

THE STAGE MILEAGES 

LONDON—ROME 927 statute miles 
ROME—BEIRUT 1,420 ” 
BEIRUT—KHARTOUM 1,360 ” 
KHARTOUM—ENTEBBE 1,090 ” 
ENTEBBE—LIVINGSTONE 
LIVINGSTONE—JOHANNESBURG 
6,724 ” 


On 15th May, 1952, a fortnight after the introduction of 
the first passenger carrying service, the B.O.A.C. Comet 
Fleet—as the Comet Unit has become—started a series of 
development and training flights on the route through Pakistan 
and India to Singapore. It is anticipated that there will be 
some 18 round trips on this route before the introduction of 
Comet passenger services later this year. 


Each flight, of nine days’ duration, has been planned to 
familiarise operational aircrews, ground staff and flight cater- 
ing personnel with the London/Singapore route characteristics. 


The following is the route programme for the develop- 
ment flights; it provides for a full day stop-over at Karachi. 
The route of the Comet’s scheduled commercial services to 
Singapore will be announced in due course. 


First day—London, Rome, Beirut, Bahrain. 

Second day—Bahrain, Karachi. 

Third day—Karachi, Calcutta. 

Fourth day—Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore. 

Fifth day—Singapore, Bangkok, Calcutta, Delhi, Karachi. 
Sixth day—Karachi. 

Seventh day—Karachi, Bombay, Karachi. 

Eighth day—Karachi, Bahrain, Cairo. 

Ninth day—(Cairo), Rome, London. 


All the development flights will operate through Beirut 
on the outward journey and through Cairo on the homeward 
journey. 


The present B.O.A.C. services between London and Singa- 
pore are operated ‘by Argonaut airliners and the total time 
for the outward journey, including a nightstop at Colombo or 
Rangoon, is about 60 hours. It is expected that the Comet 


will complete the journey from London to Singapore in well 
under 30 hours. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


SOME ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE” 
GIVEN BY THE NETHERLANDS 


The joint annual report of the Netherlands Board for 


International Technical Assistance and the Netherlands 
Bureau for International Technical Assistance gives some 
interesting sidelights on the activities of the technical as- 
sistance organisations of the United Nations and its affi- 
liated specialized agencies (F.A.O., International Bank, I.L.O. 
etc.). 


In this work Netherlanders have taken a larger share 
than its limited population of 10 millions would suggest. 
The reasons for this phenomenon are probably that a fair 
number of experts became available after Indonesia was 
declared independent; that a number of these experts had 
attained a high level of scientific knowledge and practical 
experience; and that a number of countries prefer technical 
assistance from a small country, which cannot have any 
political ambitions, rather than from one of the larger 
powers. Additional reasons may have been the early es- 
tablishment of a central organisation dealing with all in- 
ternational assistance matters and the adaptability of the 
Dutchman to his surroundings which not only enables him 
to work under difficult circumstances but also makes him 
see problems in relation with the specific circumstances and 
not as phenomena in a laboratory. 


No country has technical experts available in unlimited 
numbers and, although comparatively they may be more 
numerous in the Netherlands, already difficulties have arisen 
to obtain the services of the most desirable candidates. In 
some cases experts were unwilling to give up a career upon 
which they had already embarked, in other cases they were 


A NEW SPACE-TIME CONCEPT 


The substantial revision of flying times on routes operated 
by the Comet gives air travellers an entirely new space-time 
concept. This, however, is not the only novel aspect of flight 
in the aircraft. At heights of 35,000 feet and above, the blue 
of the sky is much darker than it is at ground level. The ap- 
parent darkness of the sky at great altitudes is caused by 
the absence from the air of the dust particles which reflect 
light at lower altitudes. New realms of beauty—hitherto 
unimagined vistas of cloud effects and sky colouring—are 
therefore opened for passengers travelling in the Comet. 


Because of the sky colouring—it may be said that the 
Comet flies under a bowl of night—the “ceilings” in the air- 
craft have been made of a material light in colour to reflect in 
the cabin the light which comes up from the clouds below. 
The colour scheme is pale grey vyanide from the skirting 
upwards, with Corporation blue carpets and chairs. Each 
seat has an individual reading light and there is general 
panel lighting in the ceiling. 


The B.0.A.C. Ghost Comets are each designed to accom- 
modate 36 passengers. Immediately behind the flight deck 
‘is the pantry and a spacious freight compartment. Aft of 
this is a cabin for eight people at two tables and behind is 
the main cabin with accommodation for 28 passengers, the 
seats being arranged in seven rows of four—two each side of 
the central aisle. At the rear of the main cabin is the attrac- 
tive vestibule and passenger entrance door. The vestibule is 
flanked by wardrobe and baggage compartments tastefully 
designed in light wood panelling and with full-length sliding 
curtains in Corporation blue. At the rear of the aircraft are 
the ladies’ powder room, attractively finished in pale pink, 
and the gentlemen’s dressing room. 


dnvwilling to separate from their families for a considerable 
time, in other cases again their superiors were unwilling 
to let them go. One of the tasks of the Bureau for Tech- 
nical Assistance is to find a way out of difficulties of this 
nature. 


So far 70% of the experts were sent abroad at the 
request of an international organisation, 30% under a bilateral 
arrangement between the Netherlands Government and the 
country concerned, 


Remarkable is the geographical spread of Netherlands 
experts working abroad in 1951. They were found in eight 
countries in the Middle East, six in the Far East, four in 
Africa, six in Central and South America and one country 
in Europe. 


An even wider spread can be noticed in the number of 
countries of origin of students in the Netherlands holding 
scholar or fellowships from one of the International 
organisations. They came from nine countries in the Far 
East, three in the Middle East, one in Africa, four in Central 
and South America and twelve in Europe. 


According to the students’ own preference most of those 
from less developed countries would rather have gone to 
the United States or, if coming from one of the countries 
within the British Commonwealth, to the United Kingdom. 
Often this choice is influenced by lack of knowledge about 
the opportunities offered by other countries. For this and 
other reasons the international organisations strive at greater 
Spread and often fellows find that research or training in a 
small country such as the Netherlands is more effective 
because personal and material possibilities are more com- 
parable with those in their own country. 


In the beginning some fear existed that language diffi- 
culties would have an unfavourable influence on studies in 
the Netherlands. But experience has taught that those who 
speak English only encounter difficulties if they have to 
go through many reports and other literature. Those who 
may speak French run into more serious impediments. 


So far most of the fellows and students have done their 
research with government services or private institutions. 
It is hoped that many more will come to study with one of 
the institutions newly established especially for international 
studies: the “Institute for Social Studies” at The Hague, 
the “International Training Centre for Agricultural Studies” 
at Wageningen and the “Intemational Training Centre for 
Aerial Survey” at Delft. These institutes are not only open 
to fellows and students who have grants from international 
organisations but also to private students, Dutchmen who 
want to make a career abroad as well as foreigners. Courses 
are all given in “international languages”, mostly in 
English. 


In order to serve students from abroad who want to 
study in the Netherlands in fields not covered by one of 
these Institutes the Netherlands universities have establish- 
ed the “Netherlands Universities Foundation for International 
Cooperation’. The task of this institution is to assist 
foreign students in the Netherlands in every way. It is 
hoped that this will be an inducement for more foreign 
students to avoid themselves of the special knowledge 
gathered in Netherlands Universities in the fields of oriental 
and other languages, tropical medicine and hygiene, reclama- 
tion and irrigation, and many others. 
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DUTCH SHIPPING’S WORLDWIDE IMPORTANCE 


“God has not given us gold or silver mines for the work- 
ing, but the ability to trade and negotiate’. These were the 
words with which the Dutch Pensionary, Johan van Olde- 
barneveld, characterised the specific field of activity of the 
Hollanders during the seventeenth century—called the “Golden 
Age” in Dutch history. At the time he uttered them, the 
Dutch merchant marine was larger than those of all the rest 
of Europe put together. These historic words have not lost 
their significance for the country even in these modern times. 
Holland is indeed relatively poor in indigenous raw materials, 
but it can set one enormous advantage against this. Nature 
intended it to be a junction of trading routes through its 
situation on the western coast of the European continent, 
in the delta region of a number of. great rivers that flow 
through the densely populated areas of Western Europe. 


The bonds between trade and shipping 

All this led the Hollanders to seek their prosperity 
through the centuries in trading and seafaring. They con- 
ducted these activities with such intensity that they very 
soon placed themselves in a leading position from the world 
point of view. The first development is observed to have 
taken place about the period of the migration of the nations 
(300-500 AD). Little is known now of the type of vessel 
then employed, but the great seals of the towns that enjoyed 
great prosperity during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
show that ships were embodied in their armorial bearings 
almost always. The commonest type observable from this 
source is the so-called “Kogge” ship, a small, round vessel 
with a single mast. 


The discovery of the compass heralded in a revolution in 
the sea-going transport of goods. It enabled the sailor to 
venture further from the coast, which up till then he had 
never dared to allow out of sight. The discovery of America 
and of a sea-passage to the Indies stimulated Dutch aspira- 
tions to riches and adventure, after the development of a 
busy coasting trade. From the far-off Orient, costly materials 
and spices were imported, to find ready markets in Holland. 
The Dutch were originally satisfied with buying this exotic 
merchandise in Portugal and selling it through to the northern 
European countries. But the conquest of Portugal by Spain, 
with whom Holland itself was at war, compelled them to 


go east and get it themselves. After a number of vain~ 


attémpts, they succeeded in finding a sea-passage to the 
Indies in 1598. 


Between 1595 and 1601, no less than 64 ships left Holland 
for the East Indies, while another 80 opened trading routes 
to the West Indies and Brazil. Clearly, larger and better 
vessels were needed for this sort of seafaring than those 
that had been used for coastal shipping up till then. The 
new ones specially built for the job were generally of about 
700 tons. The flourishing international trade of the times was 
generating the need for some central marketing place where 
the merchants of all the European countries could get 
together to judge the quality of the merchandise. Holland’s 
advantageous central situation and its already flourishing 
trade and shipping rendered it the indicated place. Holland 
in the “Golden Age” became the centre of European grain 
trade, and centre of the world spice trade. The foremost 
staple city, Amsterdam, grew from a population of 15,000 
in 1580 to 200,000 in 1680. 


The world’s haulage contractors 

This was in fact a very good title for the Dutch nation 
of those days. Their merchant fleet—20,000 seaworthy 
vessels strong—exceeded the fleets of the rest of Europe 
together. Holland’s present place in international shipping 


and trade is not what it was then, relatively speaking. Not 
that its actual volume of shipping is any less; Dutch ships 
transport hundreds of times as much freight now than they 
did in the “Golden Age”. The difference is that the prosperity 
of the Republic period was followed by other and more power- 
ful countries expanding their shipping. Despite this, the 
small country of Holland still possesses the fifth merchant 


fleet by size in the world, and its vessels can be seen in every 
port of the world. 


National industry 


Shipping is a national activity for Holland still—or 
perhaps one might better say “again”. The continuous in- 
crease in beam and draught of modern ships put Holland in 
the disadvantage that the great ports of Amsterdam and 
along inland waterways, which could not accept the largest 
vessels in the long run. Many of the smaller ports were 
in the same position. To keep them all open to the heaviest 
ships, dredging and canal-cutting operations were almost 
continually being undertaken. Permanent solutions were ar- 
rived at with the cutting of the “New Waterway” to Rotter- 
dam and the “North Sea Canal” to Amsterdam in the 19th 
century, and Dutch shipping commenced upon a new period 
of prosperity. The opportunities were eagerly grasped by 
marchant, shipowner, shipbuilder and seafarer alike, and ex- 
haustively exploited. The expansion of world trade in general 
and the economic development of Dutch colonies in east and 
west in particular, certainly contributed to success, but Dutch 
initiative and enthusiasm were themselves instrumental in 
expanding trade. The economic structure of the mother- 
country has always been of great assistance to Dutch ship- 
ping, by reason of its dense population and low output of: 
raw materials, tending largely towards refining industries for 
both agricultural and industrial products and therefore depen- 
dent upon large-scale imports and exports. Moreover, Hol- 
land’s geographical situation and highly-developed commercial 
mechanism have kept it an important link in the intermna- 
tional chain of trade. 


Dutch shipping’s experience in the service of the mother- 
country has also laid the foundations of successful service 
in favour of other countries. 


Dutch passenger liners carry innumerable foreign travel- 
lers taking willing advantage of the outstanding facilities 
offered on them. 


Foreign shippers and agents are always willing to trust 
their freight to Dutch shipping firms to make sure of rapid 
despatch and careful handling. Finally, the Dutch tug can 
be met with throughout the world, called in to take care of 
a wide variety of difficult towage jobs. 


Size of the fleet 


During the recent war, Dutch shipping firms lost a large 
proportion of their fleets. Out of the 1,129 vessels totalling 
2,850,000 GRT that comprised the merchant marine on Septem- 
ber Ist 1939, only 692 totalling 1,620,000 GRT were left over 
on May 5th 1945. These enormous losses have been com- 
pletely restored during the few years since the end of hostili- 
ties. On January list 1952, the fleet comprised 1,239 vessels 
with a total capacity of 3,146,000 GRT. 


The flagship of the fleet is the 36,000-ton “Nieuw. Am- 
sterdam”, employed on the New York run from her home. 
port Rotterdam. Ocean greyhounds such as the “Oranje”, 
and the “Willem Ruys” run scheduled services between .the 
ports of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and Indonesia. But pre- 
War passenger-carrying capacity has not yet been fully re- 
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stored. Present-day tonnage is still only 70% of what it 
was in 1939. 


Here as well, great efforts are being made to fill the 
bill. For instance, scheduled “western ocean” services from 
Europe gained last year the new and extremely up-to-date 
and comfortable motor-vessel “Rijndam” sailing out of her 
home port, Rotterdam. She can carry 854 tourist-class pas- 
sengers in 360 cabins and will soon be joined by her sister- 
ship—the “Maasdam”. 


Scheduled services 

This is a branch of shipping that expanded greatly to- 
wards the end of the last century, while tramp shipping 
began to lose something of its importance. Taking scheduled 
services alone, Holland now occupies third place in the world 
order, behind Great Britain and the United States. Practically 
all services operated before the war are now beimg run 
regularly again, though not in every case with the same 
frequency. In addition, a number of new services have been 
added during the post-war years. The most recent survey 
reports that 80 Dutch scheduled services throughout the 
world are now being operated. - 


Dutch shipping specialities 


A branch of shipping that has expanded considerably 
during the last thirty years is that of coasting with small 
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motar-coasters able both to undertake sea voyages and to 
navigate inland waterways, thus facilitating despatch from 
shipper direct to consignee without transhipping. At the 
moment, the Dutch marchant marine includes 669 coasters, 


which play a not inconsiderable role in international com- | 


merce. 

An activity famed beyond its mere size is that of Dutch 
ocean towage, rescue and salvage services. Part of their 
worldwide reputation has been gained by the delivery of 
Dutch-built dry docks and dredger equipment to far-flung 
destinations, involving long and arduous ocean voyages. Last 
year, for instance, a Dutch tug took three Canadian cor- 
vettes from Vancouver through the Panama Canal to Kiel— 
a 9,500-mile voyage that took 24% months. Another of these 
tugs recently completed a series of jobs involving seven months 
of work and 20,000 miles. Dutch tugs are often called in to 
deal with the difficult and dangerous work of bringing a 
ship in distress or a wreck into port. 

Here is ample proof that Holland’s shipping—alive as 
ever—is rendering a variety of services to the economic life 
of the world community. In size, achievement and expan- 
sion, it is an industry fully worthy of the great traditions 
of its forefathers. In every way it complies with the re- 
quirements set. the Dutch nation by one of their queens— 
“To be great in everything in which a small nation can be 
great”’. 


THE CHINESE SCENE 


By Thomas Wong 


China-Hongkong trade 


Hongkong’s trading figures for the month of June pro- 
vide an opportunity for a half-yearly stock-taking of the 
Colony’s trading activities with other parts of the world, 
particularly China. As figures sometimes speak more 
eloquently than words, a summary of the various aspects of 
Hongkong’s visible trade with China for the first half of 
this year is: given in the following two tables: 


TABLE (I) 


HALF-YEARLY CUMULATIVB TOTALS OF HONG KONG'S 
TRADE WITH CHINA FOR 1952 AS COMPARED WITH 1951 


1951 1952 Reduction in 
Jan.-June Jan.-June percentages 
(In H.K.$ million) 
1150 166 85.5 
Total trade ....... 1604 512 68.0 


TABLE (I) 


HONG KONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA BY MONTH SINCE 
INTRODUCTION OF IMPORT-EXPORT CONTROLS IN 


JUNE, 1951 
Imports Exports Total Import Excess Export Excess 

1961 (In H.K.$ Million) 

June 80 141 221 — 61 
July 68 81 149 — 13 
Aug 53 102 155 os 49 
Sept 47 89 136 — 42 
Oct. 66 73 189 — 7 
Nov. 78 133 23 aH 
Dec. 96 52 148 44 = 
1952 

Jan. 70 22 92 48 -— 
Feb 69 18 87 51 --- 
March 47 21 68 26 — 
April 58 33 91 25 — 
May 54 28 82 26 — 
June 48 44 92 4 — 


The picture as presented in the two tables above is 
disappointing, particularly in the value of exports to China 
during the first half of this year which registered a reduction 
of 85.5 percent of the 1951 figure. Hongkong’s trade with 
China since introduction of Hongkong import-export controls 


has been characterised by a continuous fall in total trade, a 
reduction in export excess and increase in import excess. 
The climax was reached in February of this year when the 
value of exports, being $18 million as compared with $141 
million in June 1951, constituted only 20.7 percent of the total 
trade for the month whereas twelve months ago the per- 
centage was 63.8. Of course the anti-corruption drive which 
was then in full swing in China and which brought purchases 
from the Colony to a standstill is accountable for this ad- 
verse trade balance. There has been improvement in the 
situation since then. A substantial increase occurred in the 
value of exports for June, a result of the conclusion of the 
anti-corruption drive and the resumption of purchases from 
Hongkong. 

In carrying out the resolution of the United Nations on 
a selective embargo of strategic materials for China, Hong- 
kong has paid a high price. The necessity of making some 
sacrifice for a common and just cause is understood but it is 
also thought that the economic position of this Colony has 
not been fully appreciated abroad. China was the biggest 
buyer of Ceylon’s rubber in the first half of this year when 
her purchases amounted to 26,755,250 lbs for which she paid 
Rs 59,394,131 or HK$61.2 million. If a British Dominion like 
Ceylon could sell to China such war material as rubber, 
what logic is there that another part of the British Com- 
monwealth like Hongkong should be deprived of a similar 
benefit. There is every justification for Hongkong to claim 
the same treatment as is extended to Japan. 
Peking’s Civil Service 

Peking is making a gemuine effort to build up a proper 
civil service. One of the recent manifestations is the intro- 
duction by the State Administrative Council of a scheme for 
the provision of free medical treatment for government em- 
ployees. By western standard there is of course nothing 
spectacular about the scheme. As yet excluded is dental, 
radiological and optical treatment and the use of expensive 
drugs as penicillin, aureomycin and other “wonder drugs” 
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which will have to be specially approved by the chief physician. 


or the highest medical authority of the hospital where free 
treatment is given to civil servants. The scheme deserves 
commendation for the reason that it is the first time in the 
history of China’s civil service that government employees 
are assured of medical treatment at State expense. The 
scheme was adopted during the latter part of June when 
the anti-corruption drive had been called off and it was to be 
implemented throughout China on July 1. The timing is 
therefore of significance in that it punports to serve as con- 
solation and encouragement to those civil servants who 
escaped purges in the anti-corruption drive. 

Another measure tending to improve the welfare of the 
civil servants is the decision of the State Administrative 
Council to introduce a new wage scale details of which, how- 
ever, have not been announced. There is no proper wage 
scale in Peking’s civil service. For party members who are 
given appointments in Government offices, they are paid 
according to what is known as the “ration’’ system under 
which they will be provided with all necessities, from food 
and living quarters down to the tooth brush. Their “wages” 
are therefore in a small sum of money which is intended to 
meet pocket expenses only. On the other hand, non-party 
member civil servants are paid according to the “status” 
of Government offices (such as central, provincial, municipal 
or county government offices) where they are employed, the 
position they hold and last but most important of all, the 
financial resources of the government department where they 
work. If it is a “productive’ department which has revenue 
of its own, such as railways, water works and an electric 
company, the wages are usually more favourable than those 
of the “non-productive’”’ departments. The existence of two 
wage scales in the same department and the differential 
treatment between “productive” and “non-productive” de- 
partments occasionally give rise to complaints and personal 
antagonism which in the long run will not be in the interest 
of building up an efficient civil service. The party pro- 
pagandists claim that the chief consideration of a civil ser- 
vant, both party member and non-party member alike, is how 
to serve the State best and that personal benefits in the 
form of remuneration and other amenities are secondary and 
immaterial. The argument is forceful but it must be admit- 
ted that civil servants are humans and that it is human 
nature to seek for more material comfort. 


Red Army Anniversary 

China's Red Army celebrated its 25th anniversary on 
August 1 this year with a mammoth physical parade in 
Peking. The Red Army has grown up into a powerful land 
force several million strong with heavy artillery and tanks 
and supported by a small air force of Russian-made, and 
largely Russian-piloted, jet planes. This is something which 
demands thought. The effect this powerful land force will 
produce in Southeast Asia must be viewed with concern. 
August 1 is selected by Peking as China’s Red Army Day 
in memory of the coup staged on that day by Chu Teh, Ho 
Lung and Chou En-lai in Nanchang in 1927 against Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Northern Expeditionary Force. The Red Army 
existed that date for Mao Tse-tung had established a guerilla 
base on Chi Kuang Hill and the first guerilla force to 
join Mao was a “company” of Hunan partisans led by 
Peng Teh-hui (who is now in command of the Chinese 
‘Volunteers’ in North Korea and Commander of the ist Field 
Army in China’s Northwest). Chu Teh’s “revolting army” 
did not arrive at Chi Kuang Hill to join Mao and others 
until April 1928. 

Celebrating this year’s Red Army Day, great stress is 
laid on improving the physical and cultural standard of the 
troops, the command of the art of modern warfare, the 
formation of an air force and a navy and the establishment 
of a proper supply services. General Chu Teh emphasised 
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the importance of accelerating the reorganisation of the 
People’s Liberation Army into’a regular army on modern 
basis. 

The Korean war has cost a great many lives to the 
Chinese Red Army but at the same time it also provided a 
rare opportunity for the Red soldiers to acquaint themselves 
with the art of modern warfare. These “veterans’, when 
they return to their own units in China, will be of considerable 
value to the campaign for the modernisation of the Red 
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Economic REVIEW. 


Banking in Malaya 


The growth of a banking system in any country is de- 
termined by the individual requirements of its industry 
and commerce. The requirements of industry and commerce 
for banking facilities are however of an entirely different 
nature. A lange part of industrial requirements for finance 
consist of investment in fixed assets, but commerce needs only 
the temporary accommodation for the -period between pur- 
chase and sale. Since Singapore’s foundations were laid in 
commerce, the banks originally established were branches 
of the important merchant or exchange banks and have not 
been concerned to any extent with the development of 
Malaya’s native industries of tin, rubber and other estate 
produce. 


Adequate finance was in fact available from other sources 
for this purpose and the banks have been able to concen- 
trate on the finance and development of trade including the 
finance of tin, rubber and produce sales. That they have 
done so satisfactorily in spite of the many risks involved 
during periods of fluctuating prices, redounds greatly to the 
credit of the banking system and its essential soundness, 
according to the Singapore Economic Affairs Branch. 


The Role of Banking in Malaya in the Post-war Period 


Singapore and the Federation of Malaya had for many 
years prior to the Pacific War been well provided with banks 
and not long after the Re-occupation, in spite of the handicap 
of the Moratorium, a full banking service was once again 
being offered to the public. 


The following article on the role of Banking in Malaya 
has been contributed by the Chairman of the Malayan Ex- 
change Banks Association. It is of course only possible to 


touch on many of the essential points in such a brief 
article. 


There are 24 members of the Malayan Exchange Banks 
Association and these include British and Indian banks, banks 
with head offices in Hongkong, Chinese banks with head 
offices in Singapore, American, Netherlands and - French 
banks. With such a diversity of banks many of whom have 
wide ramifications and branch systems, every type of banking 
business both domestic and foreign is undertaken. -Some 
banks are particularly well equipped to handle trade with 
the United Kingdom and Europe, others with America, 
Hongkong or Indonesia but almost all pride themselves on 
being able to conduct a world-wide banking service. 


Deposits and Advances 


The first business of a bank is to accept deposits from 
the public and with the money so acquired help to finance 
local industry and foreign trade. Local banks do not pay 
interest on current accounts although interest is paid on 
money left with them for fixed periods. On the other hand 
the Malayan Exchange Banks Association’s minimum rate 
for advances against commodities such as rubber and tin 
is 4% per cent which is as low as the best rate available 
in London and is indicative of the wise policy of the Asso- 
ciation in doing everything in its power to assist and stimu- 
late the trade of the country. 


All local banks advance against the security of goods 
awaiting shipment, against the hypothecation of imported 
stocks in their own or in their clients’ custody, against 
Government and quasi-Government securities, against stocks 
and shares, against property secured by mortgages legal 
or equitable and on a “clean” or unsecured basis. As ad- 
vances of the latter class are made only to first class firms 


and to persons whose financial and moral integrity is un- 


doubted, they usually carry interest at the minimum rate 
permitted by the Association. Borrowers, provided the pro- 
positions they put forward are sound from a banking point 
of view, seldom find difficulty in obtaining accommodation 
if the finance is required in connection with the export or 
essential import trade of the country but many banks have 
followed the example of banks in the United Kingdom and 
have recently pursued a disinflationary policy of restricting 
personal advances, particularly the granting of overdrafts 
for the purchase of stocks and shares. 


Import and Export Credits 


Often the man-in-the-street’s knowledge of banking is 
confined to the operations on his current account and one 


finds that he has given little thought to the important part’ 


played by banks in bringing the necessaries of life to his 
table. The most important factor in this aspect of banking 
is the letter of credit system which affords the maximum 
protection to importer and exporter alike. One cannot give 
much detail in a short article such as this but the essentials 
are these:— 


A local merchant having arranged with his suppliers 
abroad to import goods, opens through his banker a letter 
of credit which sets out clearly the terms on which the 
bills of exchange covering the shipment of the goods will 
be honoured. Provided those terms have been complied with 
(and it is the responsibility of the negotiating bank to see 
that this is so) the exporter is able immediately to obtain 
payment for his shipment. The negotiating banker's respon- 
sibility is, of course, to see that documents conform strictly 
to the terms of the credit; he is not responsible for quali- 
ties. Letters of credit may be irrevocable or revocable and 
with or without recourse on drawers. Banks charge a com- 
mission for opening irrevocable credits and, depending on 
the credit worthiness of their clients, may request a margin 
to be deposited. 


Against letters of credit held by local merchants for 
exports, banks are sometimes prepared to make advances, 
ie. grant packing credit facilities to enable their clients to 
purchase the goods to be exported. These advances are 
liquidated when the exporter presents to his banker the rela- 
tive bills of exchange drawn in terms of the credit; as the 
bills are usually drawn in foreign currency they are purchased 
by banks at the Association’s rates. Buying rates for bills 
are based on the rate for telegraphic transfer and include, 
in the case of demand bills an interest calculation for the 
period the draft is en route, with an additional - interest 
factor for usance bills which in the case of sterling drafts 
is usually based on rates obtaining in the London discount 
market. Allowance is also made for stamp duty. 


The Post-war Volume of Business 


It has only been possible since the innovation of Malayan 
Banking Statistics to obtain any idea of the comparative 
volume of business handled by Malayan Banks in the post- 
war period. 


The magnitude of the expansion in general banking busi- 
ness is obvious at a glance in the figures of Advances on 
current account, loans, fixed loans, local bills discounted, 
etc. These advances which showed a gradual increase from 
$277 million in 1947 to $386 million in 1949, shot up to 
$551 million in 1950, and further increased to $638 million 
at the end of December 1951. 
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The peak, however, was reached in February 1952 at 
$734 million and a considerable falling off is recorded since 
that date. The March and April figures were in fact $651 
million and $516 million respectively. 


This development is of course largely a result of the 
falling values of rubber exports and the general hesitancy 
in entrepot trade in the first quarter of the current 
year. 


Currency and Currency Expansion 


There is no central bank in Malaya and the currency 
is managed by the Board of Commissioners of Currency. In 
actual fact money is put into circulation by banks obtaining 
currency notes from the Commissioner in exchange for 
sterling and the currency is contracted by purchases of 
sterling from the Board. Every dollar issued by the Board 
is backed at least 100 per cent by sterling securities held in 
the United Kingdom. The Malayan dollar is tied to sterling 
at the fixed rate of 2/4 but the Currency Commissioners 
charge % of a penny to any person obtaining currency notes 
or sterling. This means that the Commissioners purchase 
sterling at 2/4% and sell it at 2/3% and the Malayan 
dollar can therefore fluctuate between points fractionally out- 
side these levels. This comparatively wide spread _ gives 
banks elbow room to operate amongst themselves and enables 
the larger banks to provide their smaller confreres with 
cover to adjust their exchange positions. The existing spread 
considerably reduces fluctuations in exchange rates as it is 
seldom necessary for smaller banks to have recourse to 
Government at the top and bottom levels. 


During the boom of 1950/51 the currency of Malaya was 
expanded to an unprecedented extent and sterling to an 
amount of about £45 millions was sold to the Currency 
Commissioners chiefly by the British banks. For many 
months the Malayan Exchange Banks Association’s rate for 
the purchase of sterling telegraphic transfer was 1/32nd 
above the rate at which the Currency Commissioners pur- 
chased sterling T.T. This was because banks were naturally 
not prepared to buy and sell millions of pounds at even 
rates. However, as soon as the currency ceased to expand, 
rates were lowered to the normal top. It should be noted 
that importers during this period benefitted by receiving a 
higher rate for their purchases of sterling area cur- 
rencies than they would normally receive, as the banks’ 
ma’sin between buying and selling to merchants is con- 
stant. 


In the latter months of 1950 fears were expressed that 
local banks would be unable to finance the vastly enhanced 
value of export cargo but this was a fallacy. It was, of 
course, the foreign buyers who put up the money and the re- 
sources of Malayan banks were in the event, quite adequate 
to cover any time lag im receiving payment. Whether or 
not individual clients were considered good for the greatly 
increased facilities required to finance exports at inflated 
prices was, of course, a matter for their bankers to decide. 


Exchange and Exchange Control 


Probably the most important function of banks in Malaya 
is the buying and selling of foreign currencies including ster- 
ling area currencies and. of these the most important is the 
United States dollar. Everybody knows the enormous con- 
tribution Malaya, by virtue chiefly of her resources in tin 
and rubber, makes to the dollar pool and local banks who 
have been appointed authorised dealers, are responsible to the 
Controller of Foreign Exchange for the acquisition by the 
sterling area of the proceeds of the sale of goods exported 
from Malaya to hard currency areas. Similarly authorised 
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dealers may sell hard currencies against approved licences and 
have also been granted limited powers in circumstances which 
need not be detailed here, to sell certain continental currencies 
without reference to the Controller. 


Controls beget controls, and Malaya is fortunate in that 
there are no restrictions on her operations within the Sche- 
duled Territories. For example, residents of Singapore can 
remit funds freely to Australia and India but the reverse 
transactions are not always permitted. 


In all these matters Malayan banks undertake a great 
deal of work on behalf of Government and there exists be- 
tween members of the Malayan Exchange Banks Association 
and the Controller of Foreign Exchange the closest co- 
operation. 


It follows that in time of boom, a large percentage of 
the resources of local banks actively engaged in dealings in 
foreign exchange, will be invested in-the purchase of export 
bills. Such banks will, as is said, be “overbought” and will 
be in a position to supply the needs of: other banks who 
may be short of whatever currency is required. Accordingly 
there exists in Singapore and to a lesser degree in Penang, 
an active “interbank” market in which business is done at 
rates somewhere between the buying and selling rates quoted 
to merchants depending, as one would expect, on the- supply 
and demand of the currency in request. 


Credit Information 


Another important function of local banks and one that 
has been considerably developed in the post-war years, is 
making available to customers information on the credit 
worthiness of firms and traders in all parts of the world. Up- 
to-date information is frequently available on enquiry but 
if not, it can usually be obtained at a few hours notice as 
there is scarcely a town of any importance_in the world 
where Malayan banks are not represented. 


Government Loans 


The servicing of Government Loans in the Colony and 
the Federation has in the past been carried out by the larger 
British banks but the majority of all banks have large sums 
invested in Government and Municipal Loans. The inarket 
in these loans, however, is very restricted. In the past loca! 
banks have not been slow in taking up large blocks of Govern- 
ment and City Loans, but it must be pointed out that such 
action by banks, in times such as we experienced last year, 
is inflationary. If possible, Government Loans should be 
floated on terms attractive enough to appeal to the investing 
public. 


Investment in Government and other securities which 
stood at $109 million in 1947 have been progressively increased 
in all subsequent years and investments for April 1952 
amounted to $161 million. 


Trustee and Executorship 


Since the war some banks have formed trustee companies 
locally thus providing a useful service to clients and one 
which for obvious reasons they are particularly qualified to 
undertake. 


Up-Country Offices 


By opening branches and sub-branches in the Island and 
in the Federation, banks have rendered a great service to 
the country. Often tog, in the less safe parts of the peninsula 
they move large sums of cash from place to place to serve 
the needs of the local populace, at a heavy cost to themselves 
in transport, insurance and police escorts. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND ITS TREATMENT 


By E. A. Thompson 


In the first half of 1952 no fewer than 2016 deaths 
from Tuberculosis were recorded in the Colony of Hongkong. 
Cases under treatment numbered 7185. It is impossible to 
estimate the total number of infected persons in the Colony 
who are unaware of the presence of the disease in their bodies 
but the figure must be appallingly high. Great progress 
is being made in diagnosing new cases and treating those 
already on record but it will be a very long time before the 
disease is eradicated. Whether or not it is actually an 
economic necessity to eliminate Tuberculosis from a com- 
munity depends largely on conditions which vary greatly 
with locale. In Hongkong it is certainly more of a humane 
necessity than an economic one, but the campaign is being 
waged none the less strongly for that. 


To the minds of many today Tuberculosis is a new 
disease—a misconception partly brought about by recent 
intensification of control measures being made by the World 
Health Organization and other bodies. New drugs are 
working wonders but are not the whole answer to the 
pressing problem of hastening recovery of the afflicted. 


It is interesting to note the constant and unmistakable 
references to Tuberculosis from as early as 3000 years B.C. 
Although the ancient Greek scholars, and Hippocrates 
described very well the symptoms of tuberculosis, they did 
not bother about finding a cure. They accepted the disease 
fatalistically and thought it useless to do anything about 
it. The Romans however led by Celsus and Galen devoted 
most of their time to searching for a cure. They did not 
attempt to improve on the diagnosis of consumption as 
laid down by Hippocrates; they thought it sufficient and 
concentrated instead on relief of the afflicted. 


This attitude to the disease was in accordance with 
the national characteristics of the two countries—Greece 
was a small nation with no desire for conquest abroad, 
and had insufficient means to provide for the well being 
of her people. Her scientists were concerned only with the 
maintenance of healthy individuals and considered that if 
they fell ill, were useless and a burden to the State. On 
the other hand Rome was a wealthy, vast and great empire 
which needed all the fit men ‘it was possible to get for 
her armies and labouring classes, and therefore had an 
object in striving to find a cure for the disease that robbed 
her of valuable lives. It was in fact considered even then 
an economic necessity to cure tuberculosis as it is so con- 
sidered to-day. 


Unmistakable proof exists, that even pre-historic man 
of the Neolithic era suffered from tuberculosis of the bones 
and joints. Later, in the primitive first stages of civili- 
sation, tuberculosis kept pace with Egyptian culture. There 
are irrefutable traces of this dreaded disease in the dried 
remains of Egyptian mummies representing primitive man 
who lived as early as 5,000 years before Christ. 


Although it was not then called “Tuberculosis”, there 
are found in Egyptian and Babylonian scriptures, descrip- 
tions of a disease unquestionably those of tuberculosis. 
Other primitive civilisations suffered from the disease too, 
there is reference in Chinese literature, dating back to 3,000 
years B.C. to “Laoping”’ or as it w&s then called, “lung- 


fever’, which we now know to be pulmonary tuberculosis, 


and in the Indian Rig Veda, dating back to more than two 
milleniums before Christ, there is a hymn consecrated to 


the cure of “Yakshma” which is also now known to be 
tuberculosis. The Father of Medicine, Hippocrates (460- 
377 B.C.) describes the dreaded disease as “Phthisis”, which 
meant, according to Hippocrates, a gradual shrinkage of 
the body, and he accurately records the symptoms just as 
they are known today. It is a credit to ancient Rome 
that her scientists were the first to begin a systematic 
search for treatment for the disease. Celsus, Pliny and 
Aretaeus, were Romans and each left some record of cura- 
tive treatment given, in an endeavour to find a cure, as 
did the two later physicians Galen (130-200 A.D.) and 
Vegetius (420 A.D.). Pliny considered “pine oil and re- 
sinous effluvia of woods’, as having beneficial effects on 
the sufferer, while Galen, accurately forecast medical opinion 
of to-day by saying that it was “dangerous to pass the 
whole day with a consumptive”. 


The ancient Hebrews who were aware of the existence 
of a form of tuberculosis amongst animals, forbade the 
eating of those that had died from this disease, and from 
thence, sprang the ritual slaughtering of animals in a parti- 
cular way by the Rabbi, before the meat could be con- 
sumed, a custom which has remained to this day. 


No great advance was made in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis patients until in Germany in 1859 at Goerbersdorf, 
there was established the first sanatorium in the world 
which incorporated fresh air and rest as a cure. Soon, as 
more and more of these sanatoriums sprang up in the 
Black Forest, the Bavarian Alps and the. Rhineland, the 
whole world acclaimed the wonderful results achieved in 
the new hospitals for consumptives and before very long 
England and other European countries were building simi- 
lar places. 


The new treatment which has changed little in the 
intervening years did not cure all the patients admitted 
but it brought a certain arrest to the progress of the 
disease, and allowed the patient while having nourishing 
food to build up a natural resistance. Although Aristotle 
had stated two milleniums ago that the disease was in- 
fectious, nothimg was known of the germ that caused it 
until late in the 19th century when Dr. Robert Koch, a 
German, isolated the bacillus under the microscope for the 
first time, and the infectiousness of tuberculosis was proved 
beyond all doubt. Later Koch was to lay the foundations 
of early diagnosis by use of a reaction test (considered 
by present day medical science to be of tremendous im- 
portance). Carried away somewhat by his discovery, Koch 
announced that he had found a cure for tuberculosis, and 
one of the greatest controversies of all times was soon 
being waged over its effectiveness. This “cure” which Koch 
had found was based on Louis Pasteur’s discovery of a 
serum that would prevent infection from the bite of a 
mad dog. This was made by growing the bacillus in a 
special broth and then boiling it to kill the microbes. When 
injected into the blood stream, this “lymph” or “tuber- 
culin’”, as he called it, did actually cure a guinea pig of 
a small tuberculous spot, and he thought it would do the 
same for man. However, it proved then to be of little 
use. From Koch’s experiments, however, has sprung the 
modern technique of diagnosing the presence of tuberculosis. 
in its early stages, when it is most easily curable. When 
these dead microbes are injected into the body, a reaction 
is set up which indicates to the doctor one of two things,. 
either the patient has had tuberculosis at some time and 
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CHINA’S FOOD PROBLEMS 


By A Chinese Agriculturist 


An analysis of the Chinese food situation would have to 
begin with, or would bring forth, the following questions: 
How much food can the Chinese produce in any normal year 
i.e. in a year when there is no natural or man-made disaster 
or adversity. What are the kinds of food that the Chinese 
farmer produce? What are the eating habits of the Chinese 
people? What is the distributing system, how does it work, 
and how is it being disrupted or affected? What is the 
importation of food into China? Why China has to import 
food? What can we assume about the food situation today 
under the Communist regime? How have the Chinese been 
faring without importation during the last three years? 
How can Communist China make the offer to India (last 
September) of some 500,000 tons of rice whether it be in 
exchange for commodities, or as a mere gesture of good- 
will, or even for the purpose of propaganda? 


For a country like China where the people have their 
own good reasons to distrust the government and its officials, 
and when often they have no recourse to justice, having as 
their only self-defense the act of passive resistance, reliable 
statistics have been most difficult to achieve. The nearest and 
only practical approach to a true state of affairs would be 
through calculation and estimation on the basis of a few 
accepted close approximations. 


What are these accepted, close approximations of facts 
and figures? Chima’s cultivated land has been placed at be- 
tween one and one-and-a-half million mow, or about 275 
million acres (one mow being approximately one-sixth of an 
acre).* About 75% to 80% of the Chinese population is con- 
sidered to be rural; tthe average size of the Chinese family is 
between 5.2 and 5.4 persons; and the per capita of land for 
the average Chinese farmer is between 3 and 4 mow (around 
half an acre). These are the fundamental facts which have 
been acknowledged by expert researchers as being very close 
to the actual situation and sound enough for practical purposes 
of study. 


According to the Chinese National Agricultural Research 
Bureau, the pre-war production of food of all kinds and des- 


*According to the estimtates of the Chinese National Agricultural Re- 

(or about 166 million acres); the total cultivable land was 663,241,000 
search Bureau, 1945, the total cultivated land was 985,938,000 mow 
mow (or about’ 110 million acres), whereas the estimates of the 
United States Dept. of Agriculture place the total arable land of 
China to be at some 711 million acres out of which the total land 
under cultivation at 271 million acres. The discrepancy seems to 
lie in the difference between cultivated and oulitivable lands, the 
sum of these as taken by the Research Bureau is (166 plus 110) 276 
million acres which is quite close to the American estimate of 271 
million acres. 


got over it, or has the disease at the time of the injec- 
tion. 


Prolonged treatment by injections of antibiotics such 
as Streptomycine and oral administration of PAS (short 
for Para Amino Salicylic Acid) is the latest and most 
effective form of treatment but older methods are used 
as well. One of these, artificial Pneumo Thoraxy or sur- 
gical collapse of the affected lung, assists nature to fight 
the disease herself. Wherever and whenever possible 
the patient must be isolated from family and friends and 
induced to rest for a prolonged period. The extremely 
serious consequences resulting for dependents of the family 
bread winner, incapacitated in this way, must be balanced 
against the risk of their also contracting the disease through 
close contact with the sufferer. 


criptions, taking the years between 1931 and 1937 as the base 
period, was 6,184,028,000 piculs, or about 309,201,400 metric 
tons, for all China. (One picul equals 110.23 pounds, and 
20 piculs equal one metric ton). Pre-war China (1935-1939) 
was the world’s largest producer of rice, soybeans, kaoliang, 
millet, barley, sweet potatoes, peas, kidney beans, broad 
beans, tea and vegetable oils (not including tung oil). She 
was second in peanuts. Third in wheat and corn. Fourth in 
cotton and cotton-seeds. She was also the world’s second largest 
producer of tobacco, After the war, in 1948, she still led the 
world in rice (832% of world total), tea, kaoliang, millet, 
barley (14%), dried peas (9%), broad beans (75%), sweet 
potatoes, and the oils. She dropped ‘to second place in soy- 
beans (38%), corn, and dried kidney beans (19%). She was 
third in wheat, cotton and cotton-seeds, and peanuts. 


Granted that China does produce an enormous quantity of 
food, she also has a huge population to feed. Six billion 
piculs give about 680 billion pounds; dividing that by 450 
million people would give each person some 1511 pounds of 
food a year, or about 4.1 pounds of food per person per day. 
The question which follows would be: is some 4 pounds of food 
sufficient? Supposing that 4 pounds of grain are composed of 
30% rice, 10% wheat, and 60% of grains other than rice and 
wheat—say, a mixture of barley, oats, com (maize) and 
beans—we arrive at a daily net energy intake of some 3516 
Calories of food. According to nutrition researchers, an 
average-sized man (70 kg) in sedentary work needs about 
2500 Calories a day; a moderately active one 3000 Calories; and 
an active to very active person needs 4500 Calories. For an 
average-sized woman (56 kg), it will require much less: 2100 
Calories for the sedentary, 2500 for the moderately active; 
and 2500 to 3000 for very active or during advanced pregnancy 
and lactation. For children up to 12, the average need is be- 
tween 2000 and 2500 Calories per day. 


Barring considerations of quality of food, using the net 
energy requirements as a convenient standard for study, 
being able to provide a ration containing some 3500 Calories 
for all persons—sedentary, and active. old and young—should 
speak well of a country’s productive ability. China’s food, 
as such, should therefore be considered ample to sustain her 
huge population if, of course, that food is made readily avail- 
able. It could also be improved in respect to palatability and 
quality. | 


When we speak of Chinese food we connect up with the 
conventional yet elegant Chinese restaurants. These are how- 
ever not for the common people, nor are expensive dishes ever 
found on the bill of fare of the everyday Chinese family. To 
say that the Chinese eat rice only is not correct; northerners 
eat wheat and grains other than wheat. 


When China imported food she imported practically only 
rice and some wheat or flour. If Chima’s farmers produce 
such enormous quantities of food sufficient to give a 4-pound 
ration to the entire population, why should she have to 
import it? Even during the good food production years of 
the 20’s and the early 30’s, import of rice and wheat or flour 
was a regular feature. The answer to this question may be 
found in several factors in connection with China’s food 
problems; foremost of which are communication and trans- 
portation, in other words, the distribution of food. Several 
other reasons are of political and socio-economic nature, such 
as ‘holding up shipments by local warlords and autocrats; 
hoarding by private individuals and by farmers themselves, 
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and the unnecessary and illogical waste by petty bureaucrats. 
Any of these factors would tend to diminish the true volume 
of available food; a combination would spell disaster. 


Arable farming in China can be divided into 4 principal 
regions; the Spring Wheat Region, comprising the North- 
eastern and Northwestern provinces; the Winter Wheat Re- 
gion of the northern provinces; the scattered Wheat-and-Rice 
Region (i.e. the 2-crop and 3-crop southern humid provinces 
where winter wheat or barley is being rotated with rice); 
and the ‘“‘Rice Bowls” of the lake areas and the Yangtze 
River valley. There are five “rice bowls” in China, four of 
these are located in the Yangtze River valley, the fifth one 
covers the Province of Kwangtung, or the East River (also 
known as the Pearl River) valley. The Yangtze, with its 
eleven tributaries, draining about 1,800,000 square kilometers, 
also embraces three big lakes—the Tungting (Hunan Pro- 
vince), 3,750 square kilometers; the Poyang (Kiangsi), 2,780 
square kilometers; and the Tai-hu (Kiangsu), 3,600 square 
kilometers. These, together with Szechuan Province, constitute 
the biggest rice bowl in China with over 190 million people 
toiling in the paddy fields. 


Rice in these areas is collected and re-distributed in the 
principal cities—all along the Yangtze River—of Hankow 
(Hupeh), Kiukiang (Kiangsi), Wuhu (Anhwei), and Nanking 
(Kiangsu). Water transportation (including all waterways, 
tributaries, inlets, and lakes) is important for the collection 
and distribution of food in China. Railway transportation, 
though occasionally used, would be too expensive and often 
inaccessible. 


Wheat and most of the coarse grains are grown in the 
less humid regions of the Yellow River valley, the north, the 
northeastern and northwestern provinces although they are 
being sown in the rice areas as a winter crop. Practically 
all of the food grown im this region is collected and distri- 
buted by overland routes, on carts, animal backs and human 
Shoulders. The Yellow River is mostly unnavigable and 
hazardous, the Grand Canal in bad disrepair, and other water- 
ways contribute only in a minor respect. Coastal shipping 
is an exception. But that is being used for large-scale food 
movements between the cities of Shanghai, Tsingtao and 
Tientsin. Therefore food distribution in the dry-land regions 
is hard and time-consuming as compared with the ease and 
comparative cheapness of water-borne cargo in the south. 


Food in China flows freely and continually when the 
country-side is normal. It can be easily thrown out of gear 
with a flood, a draught, a civil commotion, a depression, or 
mis-rule. Any one, or any combination of these, would play 
havoc with the lives of people. People in the consuming 


areas may not starve because of this stoppage, but food prices 
would soar. 


The consuming centers in China are all along the coast, 
in the bigger cities and industrial towns. After repeated ex- 
periences of the uncertainties of food arrivals, these people 
would naturally resort to purchasing their requirements abroad 
where, using their connections and facilities of oceanic trans- 
portation, food may be even more readily procured. It is often 
cheaper, strange as it may seem. What is the extent of this 
importation of foodstuffs into China? Just before 
World War MII, China imported 380,000 tons of 
rice in 1937, and 450,000 tons in 1938; 33,000 tons of wheat and 
flour in 1937, and 310,000 tons in 1938; 115,000 tons of other 
cereals and flour including starch in 1937, and 280,000 tons of 
the same in 1938. These, with an aggregate total of 528,000 
tons during 1937, and 1,040,000 tons during 1938, taken at the 
value prevailing at the time, represented a total outlay of 
foreign exchange, in United States dbollar-equivalent, of 
U.S.$17,166,000 during 1937, and $38,656,000 during 1938. The 
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post-war years showed this record: although total imports 
were less the value went up. During 1947 and 1948, China 
imported 261,000 tons and 125,000 tons of the above foods 
respectively. These represented U.S.$25,650,000 and $9,082,000 
respectively. They do not include import through either 
UNRRA or ECA programs and accounts. 


China was also buying from abroad oranges, coffee, fish 
and marine products, sugar and molasses, and other kinds of 
canned and packaged foods. For fruit alone China spent one- 
and-quarter million United States dollars in 1937; less than 
a million in 1938; and half a million in 1947. She spent an 
equivalent amount of foreign exchange for canned and 
packaged foods, not including canned milk. Although world’s 
second biggest producer of tobacco, China spent U.S.$13,066,000 


for tobacco and cigarettes in 1937 and 1938, and $33,000,000 
in 1947-1948. 


After the communists took over in 1949, China has not 
imported any grains at all during the last three years. There 
has been no famine or starvation. Transportation, hence dis- 
tribution, has improved. Hoarding has been made impos- 
sible. These facts have to be acknowledged. Have the 
Chinese people fared better? Has their nutrition improved? 
To think that a people’s nutritional standard could be elevated 
within a short period of time even though they may have 
more to eat would be naive. A people’s food problem is 
solved when the distribution system is perfected. In China 
this would bring more food to the consumers and a stable 
price. But the fundamental solution of China’s food problem 
still lies in the change of her people’s eating habits. The 
utilization of the so-called “coarse grains’ which comprise 
over 60% of the edible agricultural produce is necessary. 


The coarse grains (barley, oats, corn, millets, kaoliang, 
beans and peas) have been eaten by the farmers in order to. 
conserve rice and wheat which are cash crops, and for which. 
they exchange their daily necessities such as cloth, farm 
implements, working animals, fertilizers, and the payment of 
taxes and debt. These coarse grains possess by far better 
nutritional qualities than rice—especially highly polished rice, 
relished only by the well-to-do—and even wheat; therefore 
China should experiment with mixtures of these grains to get 
the best combinations for both nutritional value and palata- 
bility. Then one can proceed with manufacturing of the finest. 
flour. One has: to publicize and teach users how to make 
bread, or gruel, or noodles, or plain mush out of these flours. 
It can be much cheaper than wheat flour. It will be more 
nutritional on account of the proteins which go into the meal. 


Taking the pre-war average for the years of 1931 to 1937, 
the Chinese National Agricultural Research Bureau estimated. 
that in the 37 provimces and territories surveyed, the average 
annual production of rice (including both non-glutinuous and 
glutinuous varieties) was 1,790,409,000 piculs (or 89,520,450 
metric tons), and wheat 604,018,000 piculs (or 30,200,900 
metric tons); whereas the aggregate production of the “coarse. 
grains” was 3,789,601,000 piculs (or 189,480,050 metric tons). 
Of the grand total of some 6 billion piculs of grains of all 
kinds, rice, with 1.79 billion occupied 30%, wheat with 0.60 
billion, 10%, and the coarse grains with 3.79 billion piculs 60% 
of the grand total. 
not consume a large part of these coarse grains and stick to 
rice and wheat only, China would continually suffer from 


shortage of food. China’s rice-eating population is 280 mil- 
It would. 


lion people who occupy 60% of the total population. 
be out of proportion to have 60% of the people exist only on 
30% of the produce and to expect 40% of the people to con- 


sume 70% of the coarse grains even including the 10% of 
more palatable wheat. This huge bulk of coarse grains should. 


therefore be made into a palatable and health-giving food. 


If the Chinese people do not or would 
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Fisheries in China 


China is well endowed with fisheries. There are 270,000 
square nautical miles of marine fishing grounds in the East 
China Sea, the Yellow Sea and Pohai Bay. Even wider fishing 
grounds, little exploited so far, lie off the coast of South 
China. For fresh-water fishing, besides great and small rivers, 
there is a multitude of lakes and ponds. Chinese fishing never 
developed properly, and between 1946 and 1949, it reached the 
deepest point of decline. Fishing suffered more damage than 
any other industry during the War. Between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the 77,000 sea-going and fresh-water fishing craft 
active in China in 19386 were destroyed in the course of hosti- 
lities. A further 25 per cent were rendered unusable for 
want of attention and repairs. In 1946, the total catch was 
was 510,000 tons; by 1949, it had fallen to 450,000 tons. 


During the past two years, 65 per cent of Chinese fisher- 
men have been organised. 755,447 fishermen have joined in 
7,422 mutual-aid groups. In the most advanced of these, the 
boats and nets are owned in common, and a system of work- 
day accounting, based on the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, is observed. Some of these groups have linked them- 
selves together into productive co-operatives. In addition, 
249,882 fishermen are members of consumers’ and supply co- 
operatives where daily necessities and tackle are available at 
low prices. 

The state gives aid to fishing. Loans amounting to over 
90,000 million yuan were made in 1951, for the purpose of 
repairing boats, mending and acquiring nets and other gear. 
In order to facilitate the preparation of salt fish, the govern- 
ment made a preliminary estimate of the amounts of salt 
required by various fishing areas and made them available 
through state-owned trading companies at a price 30 per 
cent below that of the household article. Concessions were 
made to fishermen as to the time of tax payments. Railway 
freight rates for fish were reduced 30 to 50 per cent during 
the season. This assistance has played a great role in the 
recovery of the industry. . " 


State companies have begun insuring fishing boats in 
Tangku and Taku, Hopei province, and Swabue, Kwangtung 
province in 1951. By the end of this year, their operations 
will be extended to twenty fishing centres, and two-thirds of 
all fishing craft in the country will be covered. To prevent 
damage and loss through storm, thirty-three new marine 
meteorological stations have been set up in the early part of 
1952. New fishing ports and anchorages have been planned 
along the South China coast. State fishery enterprises have 
been established. Under the marine products bureaux of the 
Northeast People’s Government and the East China People’s 
Government respectively, such companies are now functioning 
in Dairen, Tsingtao and Shanghai. Another will soon be 
opened in South China. All are provided with new Diesel 
trawlers equipped with radio, refrigeration and electric sound- 
ing devices, and some with fathom-metres. They also have 
factory installations ashore. Their importance as models, and 
as pioneers of Socialist fishing, is great. 


In 1951, the production of China’s fisheries was 115 per 
cent of the plan. It is 39 per cent above that of 1950 and 
84 per cent of the highest pre-war record. The plan for 
1952 is to surpass the pre-war peak by 13 per cent. 


Since its opening in 1950, the Central Marine Products 
Experimental Institute has conducted a systematic oceano- 
graphic survey of the Yellow Sea and studied the migration 
and age composition of China’s most important edible fish, 
such as the Yellow Crocker and the Hairtail. The Hydro- 
biological Institute of the Academy of Sciences has also car- 
ried out many studies connected with practical problems. The 
most outstanding achievement, so far is the cultivation of 


& 


fresh-water fish, particularly of the Chinese White fish and 
Chinese Ide, whose rapid growth and high adaptability to 
environment have made it the most favoured cultivated fish 
in China. The fry of these fish were formerly exported to 
Japan and the South Sea Islands. Their drawback, however, 
is that they do not spawn or hatch in ponds under artificial 
cultivation which makes it necessary to catch the fry in the 
Yangtse and Pearl rivers and transport them elsewhere. The 
mortality in transport used to be very high. The spawning 
areas of the fish have been located and successful experiments 
in artificial fertilisation have been carried out, with the result 
that it has now become possible to transport fertilised spawn 
instead of fry. 


Many of China’s lakes are not properly exploited at the 


_ present time. Close surveys are being made with a view to 


wider utilisation. The East China Sea and Yellow Sea are 
not being fished to saturation, and those off the south coast 
remain unexplored. The problem of over-fishing, which con- 
fronts many foreign countries, does not exist in China. The 
potentialities for the further development of fisheries are 
very great. 
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Reports from Ceylon 


THE BUDGET 


The Budget for the 1952-53 financial year was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on July 10 by the Minister 
of Finance, Mr. J. R. Jayawardene. The estimated revenue 
for the year is Rs 904,238,865 while the estimated expenditure 
is Rs 939,529,479 leaving a deficit of Rs 35,290,614 which is 
to be met from the unappropriated surpluses which will amount 
to Rs 171 million at the end of the present financial year, 
September 30. These provisions were for completing the pro- 
gramme of work under the Six-Year Plan, 1947-53. Arrange- 
ments for continuing the planned development of the country 
are being made. These will be based on the recommendations 
of the Economic Mission of the World Bank which will be 
available at an early date. Financial provision for imple- 
menting those proposals will be made in the 1953-54 Budget. 

Referring to export duties, the Finance Minister said: 
“Representations have been made to me by various organisa- 
tions representing both producers and shippers of coconut 
products and tea. The oil millers particularly state it is 
impossible for them to work the mills at a profit as the price 
at which they buy copra is too high, and that the sliding 
scale has ceased to slide as far as they are concerned. The 
producers of tea, particularly those of the mid and low coun- 
try areas and the small holders, complain that our basic duty 
is too high in comparison with the duties on tea imposed by 
India and Pakistan. They too ask for a revision.” 

Referring to the Colombo Plan, he said: “The Colombo 
Plan has made considerable and effective progress. The 
Technical Co-operation Scheme of the Plan has already pro- 
vided Ceylon with 24 experts and has arranged training 
facilities abroad for 121 Ceylonese. Negotiations are now 


proceeding for a further 32 experts and training facilities for 
a further 171 Ceylonese. 


“Action is being taken to develop the Anti-Tuberculosis, 
Orthopaedic, Cardiological and Radiological services in Ceylon 
by establishing centres for each of these services in each of 
the provincial capitals. Action has already been taken to 
establish one chest clinic in each of the provincial capitals by 
utilising for its purpose the Australian contribution of 
£ A300,000 under the Colombo Plan for 1951-52. The Heads 
of the Orthopaedic, Radiological and Cardiological Institutes 
in Ceylon have been invited to the United Kingdom, under the 
Colombo Plan, to discuss and prepare schemes for develop- 
ment, as well as to arrange for the training of Ceylonese per- 
sonnel who will be needed. Equipment for these centres will 
also be made available under the Colombo Plan. 


“Action is also being taken to increase the output in Cey- 
lon of the middle and lower grade skilled personnel to enable 
further acceleration of development in both the public and 
private sectors. Instructors with equipment will be made 
available to expand the scope of existing technical colleges and 
institutions as well as to establish new institutions in various 
parts of the country. 


“A significant development in the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme of the Colombo Plan is the expanding of the scope of 
aid to include the provision of firms of consultants for deve- 
lopment projects. The United Kingdom has already agreed 
to provide the services of a firm of consulting engineers for 
the first stage of the proposed Walawe Multi-purpose 
Scheme. 

“Another significant development is the special offer of 
equipment by the Government of Australia. Ceylon has been 
offered equipment up to the value of £A50,000. Our list of 
requirements has already been forwarded to Australia. 


“During this period, though we needed technical aid, the 
size of our development programme and the prices that our 


exports fetched in world markets did not create urgent needs 
for financial aid. Australia, however, gave us a gift of flour 
to the value of £A300,000. The counterpart funds created 
by this gift of flour are being utilised to finance the establish- 
ment of the chest clinics in Ceylon’s provincial capitals re- 
ferred to earlier. New Zealand gave us a gift of £250,000 
which is being utilised to finance the Dry Farming Scheme 
at Maha [llupalama. 

“The need for financial aid under the Colombo Plan is now 
being felt. Our development programme is expanding and 
the price levels for our exports have dropped considerably. 
Discussions took place recently in Ottawa between an official 
of the Ceylon Government and the Canadian Government au- 
thorities, at the invitation of the Government of Canada, 
to consider possible economic aid from Canada to Ceylon for 


the year 1952/53. These discussions have proved _ satis- 
factory.” 


Revenue:—The sources of estimated revenue are as fol- 
lows: Import Duties—Rs 237,500,000; Export Duties—Rs 
427,875,000; Port, Harbour, Wharf and Warehouse Dues— 
Rs 21,198,000; Excise and Salt—Rs 65,824,000; Income Tax, 
Estate Duty, Stamps, Excess Profits Duty, Profits Tax etc. 
—Rs 219,883,650; Licences and Internal Revenue—Rs 7,474,781; 
Fees of Court or office and Payment for Specific Services— 
Rs 7,526,838; Medical Services—Rs 3,656,300; Reimbursements 
—Rs 10,656,075; Postal and Telecommunication Services—Rs 
26,250,000; Interest, Annuities ete—Rs 7,176,550; Miscel- 
laneous Receipts—Rs 14,770,305; Land Revenue—Rs 2,970,860; 
Land Sales—Rs 1,165,466; War Loan Interest—Rs 1,811,040; 
Railway Revenue—Rs 72,000,000 and Electrical Department 
Revénue—Rs 14,000,000. 

Expenditure:—The estimated expenditure from current 
revenue under the various heads will be as follows: Defence 
and External Affairs—Rs 43,981,505; Finance—Rs 112,166,537; 
Justice—Rs 9,486,518; Home Affairs—Rs 36,611,009; Lands and 
Land Development—Rs 44,719,678; Agriculture and Food— 
Rs 199,439,991; Health—Rs 89,733,040; Local Government— 
Rs 34,474,175; Education—Rs 119,180,862; Labour—Rs 18,- 
569,241; Commerce and Trade—Rs 1,584,997; Industries and 
Fisheries—Rs 6,746,303; Posts and Information—Rs 44,752,507; 
and Transport and Works—Rs 172,474,296. 

Expenditure under Loan Funds:—The expenditure under 
Loan Funds will amount to Rs 368,954,808 to be distributed 
as follows: Lands & Land Development—Rs _ 119,832,509; 
Industries & Fisheries—Rs 73,371,234; Finance—Rs 57,583,010; 
Transport & Works—Rs 43,926,680; Defence & External 
Affairs—Rs 22,480,000; Education—Rs 11,574,700; Health—Rs 
10,675,120; Labour—Rs 8,712,819; Posts & Information—Rs 
7,643,211; Home Affairs—Rs 4,766,010; Local Government— 


Rs 3,204,500; Agriculture & Food—Rs 3,193,015; and Justice 
—Rs 1,992,200. 


CANADA—CEYLON COOPERATION 

The Governments of Ceylon and Canada, desiring to co- 
operate for their mutual benefit, and in particular, for the 
achievement of the purposes of the Colombo Plan, have con- 
cluded an agreement establishing certain principles under 
which Canada will provide economic aid to Ceylon. These 
principles are as follows:— ‘ ! 

1. All economic aid supplied by the Government of 
Canada to the Government of Ceylon under the Colombo 
Plan shall consist of goods and services in accordance with 
specific programmes agreed upon from time to time between 
the two Governments. Similarly, agreement will be reached 
on the methods of procurement and transfer. 

2. In order that Canadian aid may cover different types 
of projects, different forms of financing may be used; in 
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articular, Canadian aid will be available on either a grant 
* a loan basis, depending on the nature of each specific 
rogramme and the uses to which the goods and services 
ipplied under it are put. 

38. The particular terms of each specific programme 
ill be a matter for agreement between the two Govern- 
ients, subject to the following general provisions: (a) 
rants: In any specific programme under which goods 
nanced by grants from the Canadian Government are sold 
* otherwise distributed to the Ceylon public ‘counterpart 
inds’ will normally be set aside. The Ceylon Government 
ill set up a special account for these funds and will keep 
»parate records of the amounts placed in the account in 
mnection with each specific programme. It will pay into 
lis account the rupee equivalent of the Canadian expendi- 
ires on goods and services supplied under any such pro- 
ramme. The Government of Ceylon will from time to time 
xport to the Government of Canada the position of this 
ccount and will supply a certificate from the Auditor- 
eneral of Ceylon. The two Governments will from time 
» time agree on the economic development projects in Ceylon 
» be financed from this account. 

(b) Loans: For the specific programmes which are 
greed to be appropriate for financing by means of loans 
1e terms of the loans will be determined by the two Govern- 
1ents. These terms will relate primarily to the commercial 
haracter of the particular project in question, to its anti- 
ipated earnings, and to its anticipated effects on the foreign 
xchange position of Ceylon. 

In respect of the year 1952/53, the Government of Canada 
as: (1) agreed to assist the development of fisheries in 
eylon by providing financial assistance by way of grant up 
9 $1,000,000 which will take the form of capital goods, 
quipment and technical personnel; (2) agreed in principle 
o aid rural electrification in the area developed so far in 
he Gal Oya Valley in the light of a report to be received 
rom a Canadian Engineer who will shortly visit Gal Oya, and 
ubject to subsequent approval by the Canadian Government. 
3) agreed in principle to aid a Pilot Project in Rural 


_ evelopment in a selected area containing 1000 families after 


onsideration of a specific scheme to be submitted by the 
‘eylon Government, and subject to the subsequent approval 
f the Canadian Government. 

The Agreement was signed at Colombo on July 11 by 
sir Kanthiah Vaithianathan, Permanent Secretary, Ministry 
f Defence & External Affairs, on behalf of the Government 
f Ceylon, and Mr. Paul Sykes, Trade Commissioner for 
Janada, on behalf of the Government of Canada. 


VATIONAL INCOME FOR 1951 

The gross national income of Ceylon for 1951 has been 
sstimated to be Rs 4,619 million by Mr. K. Williams, Director 
of Census and Statistics. The mid-year population of Ceylon 
n 1951 being 7,743,000 the per capita income is thus Rs 597 
yer annum. This is an all-time record for Ceylon. Never- 
theless it should be remembered that 1951 was an excep- 
ional year. The decline in prosperity had already com- 
nenced in the latter part of the year and at the time of 
writing there is every indication that the national income 
‘or 1952 will be considerably lower. 

The national income has been made up as _ follows: 
Domestic Exports—Rs 1,779 millions: Locally produced arti- 
sles consumed in Ceylon—Rs 1,080 millions; Other sources 
(to include trade and transport other than in export pro- 
jucts, professions, personal and domestic services, rent, 
capital development industries, salaries, wages and allow- 
ances of Central Government and Local Government ser- 
vants)—Rs 1,760 million. 

Domestic Exports are the contribution of the developed 
sector of the country’s economy with the exception of about 
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50 per cent of the produce of the coconut industry, which 
is partially developed. These consist of Tea (Rs 800 mil- 
lions); Rubber (Rs 582 millions); Coconut Products (Rs 373 
millions) and others (Rs 69 millions). Deducting the value 
of imported materials used in these industries, the value 
of domestic exports amount to Rs 1,779 millions. 


TEA EXPORTS 


A total quantity of 311,944,715 lbs. of tea was exported 
from the Island during the period April 1, 1951 to March 
31, 1952, according to the Administration Report of the 
Tea Controller for the Nineteenth year of Tea Restriction 
(i.e. April 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952). The principal buyers 
were: United Kingdom—111,407,801 lbs; Australia—43,510,- 
884 lbs; U.S.A.—30,998,484 lbs; Egypt—26,060,281 lbs; 
Union of South Africa—18,602,468 lbs; Iraq—15,360,235 
Ibs; Canada—14,148,076 lbs; New Zealand—12,317,513 lbs). 
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In the skies of the Orient, CATHAY PACIFIC 
AIRWAYS maintain a service that is regular, 
efficient and reliable. Captained and engineer- 
ed by officers of proved expefience, your 
journey by C.P.A. is assured in safety, speed 

and comfort. 


General Acente. BUTTERFIELD G SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. 
cal £4760, 30331, 1714 Freight, call 36986 
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The average price for the year for all teas was Rs 1/83 
per lb. The average prices of High, Medium, and Low 
Rs 2/02; Rs 1/69; and Rs 1/79 per Ib., 


Grown Teas were 
respectively. 


The total production during the year amounted to 329, 


252,121 Ibs. 


The total extent under tea as on March 31, 1952 was 
567,288 acres of which 541,670 acres were wholly planted with 
tea while the remainder 25,618 acres were inter-planted with 
The total extent was made up as follows:—Estates— 
499,874 acres and Small-holdings—67,414 acres. The Estates 
were distributed as follows: between 10—100 acres: 43,128 
acres; 101—500 acres: 168,127 acres; over 500 acres: 288,619 
The total number of estates was 2,479. 


tea. 


acres. 


FAR EASTE 
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RATES OF EXCHANGE 


The Minister of Finance has directed that with effeot 
from July 10, 1952, all duties of Customs, as well as penalties 


and forfeitures incurred under that Ordinance shall be paid 


French franc 
Hong Kong dollar 
Indian rupee 


Swedish kroner 
Swiss 


CEYLON’S TRADE FOR FIRST HALF OF 1952 


Ceylon had an unfavourable Balance 
of Trade, amounting to Rs 67.7 million 
for the first half of this year as com- 

pared with a favourable balance of 
Rs 247.9 million for the same period 
last year. 


The total value of exports during 
. the first six months this year amount- 
' ed to Rs 827.1 million of which the 

value of domestic exports was Rs 775.5 
million. The decrease in the value of 
domestic exports for this period amount- 
ed to Rs 206 million as compared with 


the figure for the corresponding period 
last year. 


While the value of domestic exports 
decreased cost of imports increased 
during this period by Rs 119 million 
as compardd with the same period 
last year. The total value of imports 
this year was Rs 891.6 million as 
against Rs 772.5 million during the 
same period list year. 


Nearly 79 per cent of the revenue 
from Domestic Exports was brought 
by Tea and Rubber. Tea Exports 
brought in Rs 382 million while Rub- 
ber contributed Rs 229 million. 


The total quantity of tea exported 
was 170.3 million lbs. and the principal 
buyers were: United Kingdom—63.4 
million Ibs. valued at Rs 138.7 million; 
U.S.A.—20.1 million lbs. valued at Rs 
43.1 million; Canada—9.9 million lbs. 
valued at Rs 23.9 million; Australia— 
20.5 million lbs. valued at Rs 43 million; 
Union of South Africa—10.2 million 
lbs. valued at Rs 24.6 million; Egypt— 
18.9 million lbs. valued at Rs 34.4 
million and Iraq—7.1 million Ibs. valued 
at Rs 16.5 million. 


The total quantity of rubber exported 
was 113.3 million lbs. and the principal 
buyers were: United Kingdom—25 mil- 
lion lbs. valued at Rs 47.4 million; 
Canada—5 million lbs. valued at Rs 8 
million; China—26.6 million lbs. valued 
at Rs 59.4 million; Holland—5.6 million 
lbs. valued at Rs 10.5 million; Italy— 
13.9 million lbs. valued at Rs 28.6 mil- 
lion; and United States of America— 
17.8 million lbs. valued at Rs 33.8 mil- 
lion. Incidentally, China, who is a new- 
comer to the export trade in Rubber, 
has become the largest buyer of this 


commodity in a comparatively short 
space of time. 


The total purchases by the Com- 
monwealth countries and British Pos- 
sessions during this period amounted 
to Rs 405 million while the purchases 
by foreign countries amounted to Rs 
370 million. The following were the 
principal buyers: United Kingdom—Rs 
231.9 million; U.S.A.—Rs 83.7 million; 
Italy—Rs 49.8 million; Australia—Rs 46 
million; Egypt—Rs 38.1 million; Canada 
—RKs 35.1 million; Holland—Rs 32.3 
million; Union of South Africa—Rs 28.2 
million; and India—Rs 20.6 million. 


The total imports which cost Rs 891.6 
million were made up as follows:— 
from Commonwealth countries and 
British Possessions—Rs 492.8 million; 
oy Foreign Countries—Rs 398.7 mil- 

on. 

The principal sources of imports 
were: United Kingdom—Rs 251.1 mil- 
lion; Burma—Rs 110.4 million; India— 
Rs 103.8 million; U.S.A.—Rs 72.1 mil- 
lion; Australia—Rs 59.6 million; Japan 
—Rs 57 million; Canada—Rs 23.4 mil- 
lion and Thailand—Rs 18.8 million. 


The total value of Grain and Flour 
imports during this period amounted to 
Rs 242.3 million as compared with Rs 
218 million during the same _ period 
last year. 


THE INDONESIAN TEA 
MARKET 


A Review of the Djakarta Tea Mar- 
ket in 1951 shows that the year was 
one of great difficulties, but also of 
steady and resolute progress. The Tea 
industry of Java and Sumatra had its 
troubles, namely, declining prices; a 
system of exchange certificates that 
deprived producers of one-third of the 
value of their sold outputs; general 
insecurity that has been forcing aban- 
donment of estates and resulting in 
mismanagement in increasing propor- 
tions; and inefficient labour hg costs 
too much owing to the hi price of 
rice. Under the prevalent Ss laws, 
it is extremely difficult in practice to 
dispense with superfluous labour. The 
Government abolished the export duty 


Australian pound ... 
Canadian dollar 


Malayan dollar 
Philippine peso rT 
Pakistan rupee vee 


and received at the rates of exchange set out below:— 
Unitof foreign coinage 


from April 1, but the price decline which 
started in May more than offset the 
advantage of this move. Producers have 
appealed for 100% of the Exchange 
Certificates value, but the Government 
had not come to any decision on it by 
the end of the year. All this however 
did not retard progressive recovery in 
terms of either production or exports. 


In 1951 there were on the average 
158 Estates producing teas in Java, 
and about 107 factories working with 
own and bought leaf. On the East 
Coast of Sumatra 16 Estates and 10-11 
factories worked, In the pre-war period 
243 factories in Java and 34 in Sumatra 
were at work. From all these the total 
output was 92,228,000 half kilos of tea 
in 1951, as compared with 3,000,000 half 
kilos in 1947, 25,856,000 half kilos in 
1948, 54,317,218 half kilos in 1949, and 
70,470,000 half kilos in 1950. In 1951, 
therefore, there was an increase of 
output over 1950 by about 22 million 
half kilos. The good medium to high 
elevation estates maintained a useful 
standard of cup quality but leaf appear- 
ance was sometimes adversely comment- 
ed upon owing to the presence of stalks. 
Manufacture is bound to improve with 
better conditions of security. The ex- 
ports accordingly went up proportion- 
ately from 55.17 million half kilos in 
1950 to 80.18 million kilos in 1951. The 
main destination of the exports was 
Amsterdam that accounted for 30.5 mil- 
lion half kilos, while London received 
15.31 million half kilos, which was an 
advance of more than 11.2 million half 
kilos over the 1950 figure. There was 
@ general improvement of exports to 
all destinations except Australia, Argen- 
tina, Alexandra, Portuguese, East 
Africa, Saudi Arabia, Malaya and 
Hongkong, which all imported less than 
in 1950. A comparison with the ex- 
ports and destinations of 1940 reveals 
that London was the main import centre 
in that year, and not Amsterdam, and 
the exports totalled 145 million half 
kilos instead of the 80.2 million half 
kilos of 1951. Faulty chests with in- 


sufficient rivets or nails, often brought 
forth complaints. 


The demand for local consumption is. 


noticeably low in Indonesia though 
steady, for a little over 11 million half 
kilos of only poor qualities, e.g. Knob- 
bly B. P. Sons, B. O. P. Bohea and 
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seemed grades. A limited demand for 
good bold leaf D. P. was there. 

The total offerings in the market in 
1951 cannot be figured out accurately. 
Considerable quantities are sold pri- 
vately outside the market. However, 
450,000 packages in all, including pri- 
vate sales, may be taken as an appro- 
ximate figure. To the auctions at Am- 
sterdam and London 138,759 packages 
were shipped on consignment for sale 
of which only 8,185 packages were for 
London. 

In February-March and April 1951 
highest quotations ruled, and for most 
grades. Then the prices moved down- 
ward until August—October when a 
recovery on quality teas came about for 
a short duration. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the prices of good medium to high 
grown Brokens, Pekoe Fannings and 
Dusts remained satisfactory. Leaf 
grades were less popular and suffered 
from heavy discounts. Black Leaf 
B.0O.P. showing a tip was preferred 
among the common to Medium quali- 
ties. Prices of black leaf dusts attain- 
ed however record high levels, much 
above the ruling quotations for B.O.P. 

Export duties of 24 cents for half 
kilo on dust and small Fannings and 
28.8 cents for half kilo on Leaf and 
Broken grades were abolished from ist 
April, 1951 and this concession has been 
extended to 3lst March 1952. 


Owing to the difficulties mentioned 
already -the prospects of 1952 do not 
appear as cheerful according to trade 
anticipations. The estimated crop for 
1952 is 86 million half kilos, which is 
shorter than the output of 1951 by just 
over 6.2 million half kilos. Uncertainty 
and insecurity and blister blight may 
cause further reduction. The Govern- 
ment who have been seeing the new 
developments announced the following 
relief and remedial measures on 3rd 
February, 1952. 1. Alteration of the 
Foreign Exchange rates. 2. Abolition 
of the certificate system. 3. 
Introduction of graded Export Duties— 
this did not affect tea which is still 
free from export duties. 4. Alteration 
of the prevalent Inducement certificate 
system. 5. Introduction from 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1952, of a system of Dollar ex- 
ports certificates to encourage exports 
to Dollar areas. 


Both import and export rates were 
fixed at approximately three times the 
old exchange rate. These are not 
meant for the trade in general. These 
measures were expected to give the pro- 
ducer a 50% rise in prices but the 
actual rise did not come to 50 p.c. ex- 
cept for the best qualities. The Dollar 
certificate market has been very un- 
certain and that has adversely affected 
dollar exports. | 


The prospect of 1952 is not very 
bright therefore. Declining prices and 
rising costs loom large. Present prices 
of good liquoring descriptions have im- 
proved not by 50% but only by about 
25 to 30% on the rates in the period 
before the abolition of the exchange 
Certificate System, while in case of 
lower qualities the improvement has 
been quite negligible. 


> 


For the first time in Pakistan’s ex- 
— trade, during the year ending 
arch 31 last, Japan replaced the 
United Kingdom as Pakistan’s principal 


source of imports. Japan sent to 
Pakistan ods to the value of 429 
million Pakistan rupees compared to 
imports of goods from the United 


Kingdom to the value of 3841 million 
Pakistan rupees. It was in cotton piece 
goods that Japan’s sales exceeded those 
of the United Kingdom to Pakistan, 
their value being 234 million rupees, 
compared with the U.K.’s 41 million 
rupees. But in the field of machinery, 
with which Pakistan is strengthening 
her ane ge | and raising her living 
standards, the United Kingdom remains 
her biggest supplier. During the past 
financial year Pakistan imported 84 mil- 
lion rupees worth of United Kingdom 
machinery compared with 31 million 
rupees worth from Japan. 


Plans are now being made for a great 
increase in the supply of machinery to 
enable Pakistan to modernise her agri- 
culture. Agriculture is the basis of 
Pakistan’s economy. Nearly all its ex- 
ports are agricultural products, and over 
80% of the population is engaged in 
agriculture. Increased food production 
is necessary to feed the population now 
growing at the rate of 900,000 a year. 
An increase in the production of other 
crops is also required to sustain and 
increase exports. Growing industriali- 
sation is now consuming greater quanti- 
ties of products, such as cotton, which 
formerly would have been available for 
export. Reclamation of waste land is 
one of the measures by which Pakistan 
can bring about a large scale increase 
in its agricultural production in a re- 
latively short time. 


An agricultural machinery organisa- 
tion is to be established for a vast 
agricultural development project in the 
Punjab Province of West Pakistan, for 
which the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has just 
made a loan of 3.250,000 dollars. The 
loan will finance the import of tractors 
and other equipment to clear, plough, 
harrow and seed some 660,000 acres in 
the Thal desert, an area between the 
Indus and Jhelum rivers in the heart 
of West Pakistan, and will promote 
irrigation schemes. 


Principal supplier of Pakistan’s trac- 
tors and implements from Britain is 
Harry Ferguson Limited of Coventry 
who have sent a special representative 
to the Punjab in connection with the Thal 
land reclamation and land settlement 
scheme. Up to the end of 1951, Pakis- 
tan imported no less than 524 Ferguson 
tractors and 1,475 Ferguson implements, 
ranging from ploughs and harrows to 
hammer mills. During the first four 
months of this year, ending April 30, 
Pakistan imported 120 tractors from the 
United Kingdom, of which 62 per cent 
were Fergusons. 


For the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1952, the value of Pakistan’s seaborne 
foreign trade (imports plus exports) 
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PAKISTAN’S TRADE EXPANSION 


was 3,330 million rupees (about £358 
million) compared with 3,150 million 
rupees in the previous year and 2,010 
million rupees in 1949-50. Other im- 
portant sources of Pakistan’s imports 
after Japan and the U.K. were the 
United States of America (106 million 
rupees), Italy (104 million), and the 
Indian Republic, from which the sea- 
borne trade only amounted to 97 million 
rupees. Exports went principally to 
the United Kingdom (306 million 
rupees) Japan (235 million), and France 
(200 million). 
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HONGKONG TRAMWAYS 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of 60 cents per 
share, less tax, has been declared 
in respect of the year ending 31st 
December 1952. 


This dividend will be payable on 
or after Friday, 5th September 
1952, at the Registered Office of 
the Company, where Shareholders 
are requested to apply for war- 
rants. 


5 
5 
; 
Notice is hereby also given that 4 

the Register of Members of the § 

Company will be closed from Fri- 2 

day, 22nd August, to Friday, Sth | 

September 1952, both days inclu- ; 

; 
5 
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sive. 
By Order of the Board, 


Ww. H. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMY REPORTS 


Ceylon’s Rubber Exports 


A total quantity of 5,682 tons of rubber were exported , 


from the Island in June, this year. The following were the 
principal buyers: China—1,708 tons; U.S.A.—1,422 tons; Hol- 
land—783 tons; United Kingdom—531 tons; Germany—268 
tons; Italy—239 tons; Canada—167 tons; Denmark—125 tons. 


Local consumption amounted to 17 tons. The total pro- 
duction during the month was 6,500 tons made up as follows:— 
Estates—5,500 tons and Small-holdings—1,000. tons. 


Ceylon’s Food Imports 

The total value of food imported to the Island last year 
was Rs 676.3 million as compared with Rs 581.1 million in 
1950. The figures for the years immediately preceding were:— 
1949—Rs 506.6 million; 1948—Rs 505.4 million; 1947—Rs 477.6 
million; 1946—Rs 267.6 million; 1945—Rs 261.8 million; 1944— 
Rs 219.5 million; 19483—Rs 197.1 million and 1942—Rs 153.5 
million. 


The food import bill during these years forms a dis- 
proportionate part of the country’s foreign exchange. Of 
the entire food imports, the cost of the total purchases 
made by the Food Department during these years were 
as follows:—1941—Rs 71.7 million; 1942—Rs. 163.4 mil- 
lion; 19483—Rs 237.9 million; 1944—Rs 283.5 million; 1945— 
Rs 347.3 million; 1946—Rs 390.1 million; 1947—Rs 419.2 
million; 1948—Rs 397.6 million; 1949—Rs 447.4 million and 
1950—Rs 508.1 million. The figure for 1951 which is net 
yet available is likely to be about Rs 560 million. 


The total rice imports for the years 1950 and 1951 
were 482,390 and 394,472 long tons respectively. Burma 
was the main source of supply. Purchases from that coun- 
try amounted to 405,844 long tons in 1950 and 361,648 tons 
in 1951. 


An attempt made last year to enter into a forward con- 
tract to obtain 1952 requirements from Burma, was unsuc- 
cessful because the rice situation in South East Asia had 


deteriorated and Burma was not sure of the crop prospects 
for 1952. 


The total imports of flour during 1950 and 1951 were 
151, 117 and 211,073 tons respectively. Australia was the 
main source and supplied 115,553 tons in 1950 and 180,673 


tons in 1951. Imports from Canada amounted to 35,564 tons 
in 1950. 


World Rice Production 


The world rice crop of 1951-52 (August-July) has shown 
little change from the preceding two years. While total area 
sown to rice in the postwar years has been higher than 
prewar, the expansion has been mainly in areas of low pro- 
ductivity; and in several important rice producing countries, 
the yield per acre has been considerably below the prewar 
level. Asia’s harvest in 1951-52, estimated at 310,500 mil- 
lion pounds out of a world total of 337,000 million pounds, 
is above the postwar average, but is still only 97 per cent 
of the prewar output. China’s 1951 acreage is reported at 
93 per cent of prewar, and production at 89 per cent; the 
weather was less favorable in 1951 than in 1950. Unfavor- 
able conditions have also reduced the crops of Japan, Pakis- 
tan, and the Philippines. India’s harvest is estimated as 
somewhat larger than last year’s extremely poor crop. Pro- 
duction has increased in each of the three exporting coun- 
tries, Thailand, Burma, and Indochina, and the total for 
these ‘countries is estimated at 41,600 million pounds, an 
increase of 3,100 million pounds over the preceding year. 


Rubber Supplies and Prices 


In the six years since the end of the war rubber, grown 
mainly in Malaya and Ceylon, has earned $1,550 million for 
the sterling area, or just over a quarter of its total dollar 
earnings from commodities. Of this total $464 million was 
received in 1951. The average price in 1951, however, was 
4s. 3d. per pound, and since the price fell from 3s. 5d. at 
the beginning of 1952 to 2s. 1d. in May, the contribution 
of rubber to the sterling area dollar pool is likely to be 
much reduced this year, perhaps to $215 million, as U.S. 
purchases (including purchases for stockpiling) are also ex- 
pected to be at least 5 per cent smaller. 


Recent price movements are of particular concern for 
Malaya where the sliding scale export tax provides 46 per 
cent of its government revenue. Under existing agreements, 
the wages of rubber workers, which account for between 
two thirds and three quarters of the costs of production, are 
related to the price of rubber, and new wage negotiations 
are to begin at the end of June. 


The Rubber Study Group has estimated 1952 world 
natural rubber production at 1,690,000 tons, and world con- 
sumption at 1,450,000 tons. The United States, which pur- 
chased 300,000 tons for stockpiling in 1951, will continue to 
stockpile, but on a considerably reduced scale. The long- 
term trend in demand for rubber is expected to be around 
3,200,000 tons. The largest output of natural rubber was 
recorded in 1951 at 1,775,000 tons. The maximum U.S. 
synthetic rubber production capacity is put at 1,000,000 tons 
a year, and, except for certain plants for special purpose 
rubbers, no new plants have been built or are contemplated. 


Land Reclamation in Indonesia 


Indonesia has undertaken an extensive land reclamation 
project in Borneo, which will reclaim % million acres in the 
next five years, and 2 more million acres in the following 
ten years. In 1951, 10 million rupiah were spent on the 
project, and about 30 million rupiah are allocated for the 
current year. The scheme will open new land for rice culti- 
vation, and also open up the jungle hinterland. 


Indonesian Government Revenues for 1952 


Indonesian Government revenues for 1952 are estimated 
at 9 billion rupiah, against the final figure of 10.2 billion 
rupiah last year. The decrease this year is due largely to 
the abolition of the foreign exchange certificate system which 
in 1950 and 1951 resulted in substantial revenue for the 
Government. The decrease on this account more than offsets 
the increased revenue from taxes and government enter- 
prises. 


International Bank Loan to Pakistan 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment on June 14 made a loan of $3,250,000 to Pakistan to 
help reclaim 660,000 acres of waste land in the Punjab Pro- 
vince of West Pakistan. Reclamation of this land will raise 
agricultural production, increase export earnings, and permit 
the resettlement and productive employment of refugees. An 
agricultural machinery organization to be established by the 
Thal Development Authority, an agency of the Punjab Govern- 
ment, will carry out the project. Construction of most of 
the main irrigation canals planned for the area has already 
been completed, and farm-to-market roads are being built. 
Clearing, irrigation, and planting are expected to proceed 
at the rate of 140,000 acres a year; the project will require 
about five years to complete. Cleared land will be divided 
into farms of 15 acres each and will provide for the settle- 
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\ 
nent of some 44,000| families, mostly refugees. An addi- 
‘ional 10,000 families\ will be settled in the market and 
‘ommunity centers to provide merchandising and_ service 
‘unctions. 

When the land has been reclaimed and settled, the value 
£ additional production should amount to the equivalent of 
it least US$24 million a year. A large part of this increase 
vill consist of wheat for internal consumption and cotton 
‘or export. Increased production of sugar will also save 
‘oreign exchange. In addition, new employment opportuni- 
‘ies provided by marketing, trade, crafts, services, and trans- 
ort in the reclaimed area are expected to increase the 
iational income by the equivalent of approximately US$21 
nillion a year. 

This is the second loan made by the International Bank 
‘or the economic development of Pakistan; the first, made 
n March 1952, was for the modernization, improvement, and 
‘ehabilitation of the railways. The recent loan is for seven 
years and carries interest at. the rate of 4% per cent, in- 
‘luding the 1 per cent commission which, in accordance with 
the Bank’s Articles of Agreement, is allocated to a special 


‘eserve. Amortization payments will begin February 15, 
1954. 


{Insurance in Pakistan 


In order to encourage the development of insurance busi- 
1ess in Pakistan, an Insurance Corporation Act 1952 has been 
sromulgated, authorizing the establishment of an Insurance 
Sorporation with capital of PRs 10 million, divided into 
20,000 shares of PRs 500 each. The Government shall sub- 
scribe for 10,200 shares, and 9,800 shares shall be reserved 
‘or public subscription. Twenty per cent of the capital shall 
ve called up.immediately, and the remainder from time to 
‘ime, with the approval of the Government. Even when the 
otal share capital is imcreased, the ratio between govern- 
nent subscriptions and those of the public shall be maintained. 
[f, however, any portion of the public share remains unsub- 
scribed for six months, it shall be taken up by the Govern- 
nent. The general direction and administration of the Cor- 
ooration shall be entrusted to a ten-man Board of Directors 
ind a Managing Director. The Managing Director and six 
of the Board of Directors shall be appointed by the Govern- 
nent; the remaining four directors shall be elected. 


Jute Crop in Pakistan 


The most recent estimate of the area under jute in 
Pakistan for the year 1951-52 is 1,779,000 acres, against 
1,319,895 in 1950-51, an increase of 35 per cent. The total 
yield is expected to be 6,331,000 bales of 400 pounds each, 
against 4,452,000 bales in 1950-51. The increase is due to 
larger acreage coupled with favorable weather conditions. 


Indian Jute and Cotton Production 


Jute production in India in 1951-52 was approximately 
1.7 million bales, exceeding the target of 4.5 million bales 
and more than twice the output of 1948-49, the first com- 
plete year after partition. Final estimates place 1951-52 
cotton production at 3.3 million bales, twice the 1948-49 
volume. 


Indo-American Development Fund 


By the end of June, India and the United States will 
have signed agreements regarding the use of the U.S. grant 
of $50 million, which, with the Indian contribution of Rs 400 
million, forms the Indo-Amerigan Development Fund. Allo- 
cations thus far agreed are US$10,650,000 for 108,000 tons 
of fertiliser from the United States, US$8.5 million and 
Rs 343.8 million for community agricultural projects, US$13 
million and Rs 45.5 million for tubewell (water) projects, 
US$2.5 million and Rs 3.3 million for fisheries, and about 
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US$10 million for 55,000 tons of steel from the United States. 
It is expected that the United States will contribute more 
than US$3 million for major irrigation projects. 


Philippine Tax Measures 


The tax measures adopted by the Philippine Government 
to implement the recommendations of the Bell Report and 
also improved methods of collection resulted in an 80-90 
per cent increase in revenue in 1951, compared with revenue 
in 1950. The 17 per cent tax on sales of foreign exchange, 
and the increased sales and excise taxes particularly, have 
been largely absorbed by importers and have not been passed 
on to consumers to any significant extent. This has meant 
a reduction in importers’ profits, which in turn has discouraged 
excessive investment in trade. This development’ should 
stimulate the flow of investment to other activities. The 
argument that the new taxes would be an added burden on 
the consuming public, since they would cause a rise in prices, 
has been disproved by events. Retail prices of imported 
goods rose far less in 1951 than import prices; and in the 
second half of the year, when imports financed by dollars 
subject to the new exchange tax began to arrive in signift- 
cant quantities, retail prices were considerably lower than 
in the second quarter. The rise during 1951 in retail prices 
of imported. goods is attributable to such domestic factors 
as a substantial money supply and easy credit, which created 
heavy pressure to import, and strict import controls, which 
created supply shortages and fostered speculation and pro- 
fiteering. Another effect of the new tax measures, combined 
with the minimum wage law and the decline in consumers’ 
prices during 1951, was to redistribute income to a certain 
extent from the higher to the lower brackets. The minimum 
wage law increased the proportion of money income flowing to 
the latter group, and the price declines increased the pur- 
chasing power of this income. 


Industrial Expansion in Singapore 


Great strides have been made in the development of sub- 
sidiary industries in Singapore. These industries have not 
only gone far towards meeting local needs during the past 
two years, but have also built up an export market. The 
industries include the production of aluminium articles, foot- 
wear, confectionery, plastic goods, electric batteries and 
flashlight cells, glassware, metal containers, rubber powder, 
and boat building and canning. In these industries nearly 
12,000 people are employed. 


Singapore-made electric batteries for flashlights and radio 
receivers are not only sufficient for local requirements, but 
are popular in Indonesia, Siam, Burma, Ceylon, India, Pakis- 
tan and African countries. Last year, batteries and flash- 
lights worth approximately ST.$9,000,000 were exported to 
these countries in addition to flashlight cells which brought 
in another ST.$1,250,000. 


The manufacture of metal containers was started in 
March 1950 and meets the needs of the pineapple canning 
industry. The Colony also exported manufactured metals 
worth ST.$500,000 during 1951. 

Nearly 3,000 persons are employed in the footwear 
industry which turned out more than 4,500,000 pairs of 
rubber canvas shoes, in addition to leather shoes manufac- 
tured with imported leather. Local made ladies slippers are 
in great demand in India, Pakistan and Cey.on. 


Plascic materials worth ST.$600,000 were exported last 
year. 


Singapore has also an expanding boat-building industry, 
which turns out high speed motor cruisers and launches for 
the Customs and Immigration authorities of the Colony and 
neighbouring governments. It also meets part of the re- 
quirements of Malayan fishermen. 
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HK DEPT. OF LABOUR REPORT 


There has been little change in the 
trading conditions in the 

lony, according to the progress re- 
port of the HK Acting Commissioner 
of Labour for the second quarter of the 
year. Knitting factories have revived a 
tittle and are still busy with orders 
from Indonesia for the cheaper brands 
of cotton singlets. Button factories, 
however, are having a slack time. 
Since the beginning of the year two 
factories have closed down completely 
and four others have ceased operating. 
Future prospects for this trade do not 
appear to be bright. The enamelware 
+ srl also is not faring too well 
and factories are finding production 
costs and Japanese competition hard to 
overcome. 

Chinese wine distilleries maintained 
fairly steady business until April this 
year when sales of wine dropped from 
an average of 36,000 gallons per week 
te 25,000 per week. Reasons given for 
the reduction in sales are the recent 


25% imcrease in the liquor tax which 
came into force in April, as well as 
seasonal demands. 

With reference to the work of the 
Inspectorate, 3329 visits were made 
during the quarter. Of these 288 were 
in connection with industrial injuries, 
126 were night visits in connection with 
employment of women and young per- 
sons in prohibited hours, 89 were in 
connection with visits to young persons 
employed in industry, 31 in connection 
with checking wage rates and employ- 
ment and the remainder were routine in- 
spections. In addition 89 visits were made 
to establishments in which young per- 
sons are employed. A _ total of 157 
young persons reached the age of 18 
years and were removed from the regis- 
ter, and 31 were found and registered, 
bringing the total on June 30 to 681 
as against 1,134 on June 30, 1950. 

Industrial and occupation accidents 
totalled 140 involving 141 persons; of 
these 99 were in registered and re- 
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corded factories and workshops. Ir 
all there were 11 fatalities, two of 
which were in registered factories. Com. 
pensation paid for fatalities and per- 
manent disability during the quarte 
amounted to $24,067.64. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN 
HONGKONG 


The most exacting and extensive worl 
undertaken by the HK Social Welfar« 
Office during the second quarter of this 
year was in the field of emergency re- 
lief, although planned developments als« 
continued to take place, states the Socia 
Welfare Officer in his latest progres: 
report. During the period under re 
view Social Welfare Office kitchens ir 
Hongkong and Kowloon cooked an 
distributed one million free meals. 


In the early hours of April 30 a large 
fire, which burned for three and a hal: 
hours, broke out in Tai Hang Sai Vil. 
lage, destroying about 2,000 huts anc 
rendering about 10,000 people homeless 
Temporary shelter was made available 
in. the grandstands of the Police Re 
creation ‘Club’s football ground, an 
by 10 a.m. on that day, six and a hal! 
hours after the fire, the first mealk 
were served to 3,000 fire victims. During 
the next fortnight, a camp for the tem 
porary accommodation of fire victim: 
awaiting resettlement was constructed 
This camp was for those fire victims 
who were unable to find accommodatior 
and were forced to shelter in the foot. 
ball ground. Others who had _  founc 
accommodation were given free meals 
at the Shamshuipo Welfare Centre. 


On May 30, one month after the fire 
able-bodied men were excluded from 
free feeding at the Shamshuipo Centre 
and on June 20, seven weeks after the 
fire, general free feeding was stopped. 
Special cases continue to receive free 
food as destitutes. It has not yet beer 
found possible to reduce free feeding 
at the Boundary Street temporary shel- 
ter because of the difficulties the in- 
mates would encounter in storing and 
cooking food in a matshed camp of 
that type. 


On June 26, just before he went on 
leave, His Excellency the Governor 
Sir Alexander Grantham, G.C.M.G. 
paid a visit to the Social Welfare Office 
centres at Yaumati and Shamshuipo 
and to the Good Shepherd Sisters’ newly 
opened home for the reformation of 
wayward juvenile girls. At the Yaumati 
centre, His Excellency saw the kitchens 
in which, at the peak period, 18,000 
meals a day are cooked. He also saw 
youth clubs at both centres. 


Dealing with probation, the report 
says that the Courts are referring more 
adult persons over 16 years of age to 
the probation officers, and it is proposed 
to enlarge the probation officer esta- 
blishmenf to deal with adult cases. 


During the quarter the first groups 
of city children were able to enjoy a 
week’s holiday in the newly constructed 
camp at Silvermine Bay. The camo 
building, where the children stay, was 
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2 gift of the Hongkong Rotary Club 
and is being run by the standing Con- 
‘erence of Youth Organisations. Any 
member organisation can book accom- 
nodation in the camp for $12 a head for 
1 week. As was expected, this camp is 
oroving extremely popular and has been 
fully booked for the summer and autumn 
nonths. 

Members of Social Welfare Office clubs 
at Shamshuipo got a chance to help 
solleagues whose families were imvolved 
in the Tai Hang Sai fire. Club mem- 
bers at Shamshuipo and Yaumati help- 
3d in the preparation and distribution 
free meals to fire victims. 

Twelve scouts from the Saiyingpun 
Social Welfare Office Club were formally 
snrolled as members of a new troop, 
che 8rd Hongkong Troop, at a ceremony 
neld in the Western Police Station 
zrounds on May 24. Another new idea 
in the Saiyingpun club is the institution 
of a barbering service where club mem- 
bers can get a haircut for ten cents. 
Five cents goes to the. barber and five 
zents to club funds. 

On moral welfare, the report says 
that the Good Shepherd Sisters started 
their new home for the reformation 
of wayward juvenile girls by accepting 
the first group of seven girls on April 
26. All the girls are under 16 and are 
now being trained in housework and 
home management as well as receiving 
a proper home life for the first time. 
The group of nuns running this new 
institution have a long record of very 
successful work in Shanghai and have 
now made a fine start in Hongkong. 

During the quarter, committees for 
the current year were installed by the 
five Kaifong Welfare Associations of 
Wanchai, Western District, Happy 
Valley and Canal Road, Shamshuipo and 
Tai Hang. On each occasion the cere- 
mony was accompanied by great gather- 
ings and celebrations. 

The special summer clinics of the 
Kaifongs have been opened and an extra 
230 doctors are giving free _ services. 
During the quarter under review, some 
30,474 patients were treated compared 
with 18,650 in the previous quarter. 

A co-operative venture for making 
mops was started at the Shaukiwan 
Welfare Centre on June 7. The mem- 
bers of the group are all old women 
who are largely dependent on public 
assistance for their living and it is 
hoped that the new coaperative will 
give them some independence. 

The ration strength in Rennie’s Mill 
Camp was reduced by 499 to 3,879 at 
the end of the quarter. One of the 
many services run entirely by camp 
inmates is a post office which handled 
35,000 letters during the quarter. 

On the subject of women and chil- 
dren, the report says that during the 
quarter three assistant children’s 
officers, who had been taking a _ two- 
year course in social sciences at the 
University of Hongkong, completed 
their studies and returned to their 
duties. All three passed their examina- 
tions successfully. 

Children’s officers did a great deal of 
work among fire victims who were 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 
For July & Jan.-July 1952 


Factory Registrations—Applications 
for registration during July received by 
the HK Dept of Labour from factories 
and workshops totalled 27 (Hongkong 
12; Kowloon & New Territories 15); 14 
registration certificates were cancelled 
(HK 3, K & NT 11); 2 applications 
were refused or cancelled (HK 1, K 1); 
4 illegal factories were found & closed 
down (HK 38, K 1); 27 registration cer- 
tificates were issued (HK 6, K & NT 
21). 

For the period January-July 1952 a 
total of 152 applications had been re- 
ceived (HK 54, K & NT 98); 101 re- 
gistration certificates had been can- 
celled (26 & 75); 14 applications had 
been refused or cancelled (6 & 8); 26 
illegal factories had been found & closed 
down (9 & 17); 208 registration certi- 
ficates had been issued (71 & 137). 


As at July 31 1952, 1451 factories 
& workshops had been registered (HK 
456, K & NT 995), and 332 applications 
were under consideration (121 & 211). 

Factories & workshops recorded and 
registered in July were as follows: 


M F Total 
95 115 £210 
2 Garments & Shirts ....... 116 93 209 
wade ess 81 6 87 
1 Weaving (Cotton) ........ 25 55 80 
06064 21 38 59 
2 Tapes & Labels .......... 32 14 46 
2 Electroplating ...........:. 25 9 34 
7 20 27 
1 tee 16 6 22 
65% 21 — 21 
006006 10 — 10 
10 — 10 
1 Electrical Appliances 9 — - 9g 
ll 1 12 
37 607 435 1042 
Factories changing their name in 


July numbered five: 1 Enamelware; 1 
Hardware; 1 Metal; 1 Motion Picture; 1 
Motor Bus. 


seeking shelter in the football ground 
at Boundary Street. The accommoda- 
tion was found to be unsuitable for ex- 
pectant mothers and newly-born children 
and all such cases were referred to 
medical and welfare agencies and as- 
sisted according to their individual 
needs. 

Dealing with squatter screening, the 
report says that 30,000 persons were 
screened during the quarter. In spite 
of hundreds of cases having been turn- 
ed down, frequent applications for re- 
settlement cottages are still being made 
by people not eligible for them. The 
only persons eligible for sites in re- 
settlement areas are squatters whose 
huts are to be demolished under a 
Government order or whose huts have 
been destroyed by a natural disaster. 


Factories closing down in July totalled 
14 including: 2 Knitting; 1 Can; 1 
Cassia Sorting; 1 Underwear; 1 Em- 
broidery; 1 Weaving & Dyeing; 1 Glass; 
1 Peanut Oil; 1 Umbrella; 1 Metalware; 
1 Yarn Spinning. 

Industrial Accidents—Industrial & occupa- 
tional injuries reported in July totalled 42 
involving 42 persons, 4 being fatal. Of these 


28 injuries were in registered factories or work- 
shops, 2 being fatal. 


Headings under which the injuries are re 
corded are: machinery 14 (13 in registered 
factories); 2 poisonous, hot or corrosive sub- 
stances (1 in reg. factory); 1 electricity, 1 fatal 
(1 in reg. fact., 1 fatal); 10 fall of persons, 
1 fatal (4 in reg. fact.); 7 falling objects, 
1 fatal (3 in reg. fact.); 1 hand tools (1 in 
reg. fact.); 6 miscellaneous, 1 fatal (5 in reg. 
fact., 1 fatal). The following were the causes 
of the fatalities: 1 electrocution when con- 
necting an electric fan to a socket; 1 fall 
from a height while working in a stone quarry; 
1 fatal injuries on the skull from falling bags 
of rice; 1 blown into a dock by a draught of 
air from a compressed-air chest while attempt- 
ing to connect an airline to the chest. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES FOR 
HONGKONG FIRMS 


The Trade Promotion Office of the 
Department of Commerce & Industry, 
Hongkong, receives regularly trade en- 
quiries from abroad which should prove 
of great interest to local importers and 
exporters. The number and variety of 
enquiries are steadily rising. From all 
corners of the world merchants and 
manufacturers offer their goods and 
show much interest in the goods which 
local exporters can procure or local 
manufacturers produce. Hongkong 
merchants should make it a habit to 
inquire at the Department of Commerce 
& Industry for new contacts. The 
Trade Promotion Office issues a bulletin 
where the names of enquirers and the 
merchandise in which they are interested 
are listed. The June bulletin (a mimeo- 
graphed 34 page list of names and 
commodities) is the most voluminous -so 
far issued; the enquiries total over 500 
and they were received at the Hong- 
kong stand at the 1952 British Indus- 
tries Fair. This Review cannot as was 
done in the past publish the list as space 
is limited. 


A study of the official bulletin shows 
that ample trading opportunities exist, 
particularly in relatively new areas, to 
which local manufacturers should now 
devote their attention and energy. 


British Industries Fair 1953 


Although this does not take place 
until April 27 next year, local concerns 
are recommended to advise the Depart- 
ment as early as possible, in their own 
interests, of their intention to enter the 
classified section of the British Indus- 
tries Fair Directory 1953. The Corona- 
tion year will undoubtedly bring an 
overwhelming influx of visitors to the 
United Kingdom from all parts of the 
ne many of whom will visit the 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


OUTLOOK FOR STERLING 
From G. Reimann (New York) 


British authorities are in search of 
foreign assistance in order to escape 
from the “point of desperation’ when 
Sterling drops to new low points. Then, 
more restrictions, deadly to the future 
international role of Sterling, would 
have to be imposed. England is seek- 
ing assistance from Ottawa and 
Washington. Ottawa will support Lon- 
don to some extent—but only if an 
understanding can be reached between 
Canada and the United States as to 
both long and short-range policies. The 
initial terms proposed are unacceptabie 
to London at tthe present time. Cana- 
dian representatives are willing to sup- 
port a suggestion for a combined stabi- 
lization loan intended to make Sterling 
convertible, the loan to be granted by 
Canada, South Africa and the United 
States. The political implications of 
such a deal are of a kind that Churchill 
would be reluctant to accept—at least 
for the moment. 


Churchill—and even the Labor Party 
opposition—are waiting in the hope 
that London’s position will improve as 
the result of the new import restric- 
tions recently imposed. The present 
policy in London is that of “toughness” 
especially toward firms which, in the 
past, have had extensive dealings in T. 
A. £ via the New York Market. It is 
doubtful that the British authorities 
ean hold out in the battle of the Pound 
unless agreement is reached with 
Washington and in view of the fact that 
an exclusive agreement with Ottawa 
and Capetown is unlikely. 


The Commonwealth Conference, at 
which Sterling policies are to be de- 
cided, is scheduled for late Fall. Tech- 
nical committees are now discussing 
new regulations. But the British Trea- 
sury is still trying to avoid a meeting 
at a time when Sterling is under strong 
pressure. Some restrictions suggested 
by London will not get unanimous 
support. Under present conditions, a 
Commonwealth meeting would greatly 
encourage speculation against Sterling. 


Whoever will be elected in U.S. Pre- 
sidential Elections as America’s new 
President will follow two rules: Dollar 
subsidies abroad will be sharply cur- 
tailed. The deficit in international 
balances of payments will mot be 
financed with dollar grants as much as 
in former years. In case of the threat 
of a serious depression, inflationary or 
deficit spending policies will be applied. 

Under Eisenhower as President one 
may expect more curtailments on dollar 
expenditures than under another De- 
mocratic President. But this will be 
only a matter of degree. Eisenhower 
will seek the cooperation and support 
of Republican Senators, especially that 
of Senator Taft. Eisenhower's old 
friends in Europe will be disappointed. 

Fears of a depression in 1953 will 
turn out to be unjustified. The extra- 


ordinary increase of private’ savings 
will turn into additional buying power 
and may be used in order to finance 
new investments on a large scale when 
new incentives for private spending 
appear. 

Regarding the future of Sterling the 
following points may be considered: 

1) British Sterling will continue to 
weaken although official devaluation of 
Sterling is unlikely in the near future. 
2) On free markets, unofficial devalua- 
tion will take place in new forms, re- 
lated to a “free market” pound usable 
for commercial transactions. The trend 
of the pound is downwards. 3) Rates 
for spot or T.A. Sterling will not re- 
flect the true position of the British 
pound in coming weeks. Rates for 
futures will weaken still further. Ex- 
cessive short positions however will 
probably prove costly. 4) By the end 
of this year, a new commercial pound 
will probably have succeeded current 
types of T.A. Sterling. 5) An attempt 
will be made to keep the new commer- 
cial Sterling stable. The levels’. will 
probably be lower, perhaps in the range 
of $2.40 to $2.50. 6) An _ especially 
cheap “capital transfer’ or “investment 
pound” may be established. 7) Such 
free market experiments will not be 
possible without a stabilization fund 
which does not yet exist. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
REGISTRATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week 


ended August 2, 1952:— 


ASIA BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED-—Business 
of a publishing and printing’ establishment, 
general merchants of books and »periodicals, 
etc.; Nominal Capital HK$300,000; Subscribers 
—Lee Ying Lam, 243 Jaffe Road, ist floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Tse Chiu Kit, 243 Jaffe 
Road, ist floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Luke Chu 
oe. 243 Jaffe Road, ist floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


LEE SHU & COMPANY, LIMITED— Mer- 
chants, exporters and importers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Offiee, 3A 
Carnarvon Road, Kowloon; Subscribers—K. C. 
Cheung, 3A Carnarvon Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Lee Shiu Foon, 435 Chatham Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


NAM CHONG COMPANY LIMITED~—-General 
merchants, exporters, importers, etc.: Nominal 
Capital, HK$5&00,000; Subscribers——Lu Choon 


Doo, 26 Des Voeux Road West, 3rd floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; T. M. Chang, 26 Des Voeux 
Road West, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


PO ON HONG COMPANY, LIMITED—Mer- 
chants, manufacturers, importers, exporters, 
etc. ; Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Registered 
Office, 66 Bonham Strand West, ground floor, 
Victoria, Hongkong ; Subscribers—-Chang Kok 
Jin, 31 Shouson Hill Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Wong Kin Hau, 66 Bonham Strand 
West, Hongkong, Merchant. 

THE WING TING COMPANY, LIMITED—To 
purchase, take on lease, etc. any land of any 
tenure and messuages, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, 27 P'ennessy 
Road, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Cheung 
Shuk Yuen, 13 Blue Pool Road, Hongkong, 
Married Woman; Ho Shiu Ling, 13 Blue Pool 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 

GIAN SINGH & COMPANY, (HONGKONG) 
LIMITED—Drapers, Silk mercers, cloth dea‘ers, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000: Registered 
Office, Room 205, No. 4, Queen’s Road Cen- 
tral, Victoria, Hongkong; Subsoribers—Gur- 
charan Singh Narang, 11 Shelter Street, Ist 


FAR EASTERN 
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floor, Causeway Bay, Hongkong, Mercantile 
Assistant; Amrit!al Bhagwanlel Kamdar, 11 
Shelter Street, Ist floor, Causeway Bay, Hong- 


kong, Mercantile Assistant. 


KODAK (HONGKONG) LIMITED—To deal in 
photographic goods, chemica’s apd chemical pro- 
ducts, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; 
Registered Office 14 Queen’s Road Central 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Robert Marion 
Gordon, Hongkong Club, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Donald Brittan Evans, 17 Shek-O, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


FAR EASTERN COTTON COMPANY, (HONG- 
KONG) LIMITHD—Commission agents, impor- 
ters, exporters, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$250,- 
000; Registered Office, 226 Wang Hing Building, 
Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, Hongkong : 
Subscribers—Chow Tsing Shui, 159 Camp Street, 
lst floor, Castle Peak Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Govind Pandurang Chavan, 


75 Waterloo Road, 
Room No. 


112, Kowloon, Merchant. 


HONGKONG CLEARINGS & 
BANKNOTES 


The total amount passed through the’ 


bankers’ clearing house of Hongkong 
during July was $1,214,745,174 which 
figure reflects the higher trading acti- 
vity in that month compared with June 
when the total was only $989,121,978. 
In the preceding months of May, April 
and March the clearing totals were resp. 
$1209 million, 1114 m. and 1213 m. 


Banknotes of the 3 note-issuing com- 
mercial banks totaled at the end of 
June $798,529,150 of which the HK & 
Shanghai Bank accounted for $755,876,- 
770, the Chartered Bank $38,730,155 
and the Mercantile Bank $3,922,225. 
The note issue has remained almost 
unchanged for many months past. De- 
spite the trade recession there was no 
contraction in the money issue. A 
small amount of HK currency remains 
to be repatriated to the Colony; this 
amount is both in the vaults of the 
People’s Bank of China and in the 
hands of private investors mainly in 
Kwangtung. Outside HK there is 
otherwise little local currency in use 
with the exception of Macao where the 
HKS continues to be the principal 
medium of exchange for foreign trade 
transactions. 


HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE 
MARKET 


In recent weeks the stock market has 
shown, as other financial markets, more 
confidence in the stability of Hongkong 
and quotations have generally improved 
with yields accordingly declining. The 
longterm trend is firm. Speculation 
remains absent from the market. Selec- 
tive investment buying both by old and 
new clients has been uninterrupted while 
sellers obtained better prices except when 
forced to liquidate (as a result of the 
money tightness prevailing in commer- 
cial circles). 

Closing quotations of last week were 
as follows:— 

H.K. Govt. Loans 

4% Loan, 96 nonf. 

844% Loan (1934 & 1940), 914%, nom. 

314% Loan (1948), 91 nom. 

Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, Ex. Div., 1380 b; 1385 s. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £81% nom. ~* 
Chartered Bank, £9-9/16 nom. 
Mercantile Bank A. & B., £19% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 141 b; 142 sa. 
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Insurances 
Canton Ins., 210 s. 
Union Ins., 737%) b; 745 8; 74214 sa. 
hina Underwriters, 5.40 nom. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 134 b; 140 s, 


Shipping 
Douglases, 158 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 10.10 nom. 


Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 
Shel'ls (Bearer), 82/6 nom. 

U. Waterboats, 11% sa. 

U. Waterboats (Bonus), 8% nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.55 b; 1.55 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 87 b. 
North Point Wharves, 5% b; 6 s. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 b. 
H.K. Docks, 18.40 nom. 
China, Providents, 12.30 b; 12% s. 


Dockyards, 1.625 b. 


Wheelocks, 42 b; 42% s. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 5.35 nom. 
H.K. Mines, 4c nom. 


Lands, Hotels and Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 6% s;.6.40 sa. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 45% b;: 46 s; 45% sa. 
H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 43% b. 
S'hai Lands, 1.30 b; 1.40 s. 
Humphreys, 11.80 b; 12 s. 
H.K. Realties, 2.10 b. 
Chinese Estates, 126 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 18.60 b; 18.80 s; 19/18.70/ 
.80/.70 sa. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 26 b. 
Peak Trams (P. Pd.), 13 b. 
Star Ferries, 100 b; 102 s; 101% sa. 
China Lights (Fully Paid), 8.68 b; 8.70 8s; 


8.70 sa. 

China Lights (Partly Paid), 5% b; 5.85 s; 
5.80 sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 22.10 b; 22.40 s. 

Macao Electrics, 10% s. 


Sandakan Lights, 7% nom. 
"Te’ephones, 17.60 s. 
Shanghai Gas, 1% nom. 


Industrials 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 20.90 nom. 
Cements, 17.30 b; 17.30/.40 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 18.60 b; 18.90 s. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 18.60 b; 18.70 sa. 
Watsons, 25% b; 25.90 s; 25.70 sa. 
L. Crawfords, 24 b. 
L. Crawfords (Rights), 9 b. 


Sinceres, 3 nom. 
China Emporium, 9 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.85 nom. 


Kwong Sang Hong, 122 b. 
Wing On (HK), 56% nom. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 17 nom. 
International Films, 78c nom. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.70 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 2.20 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 

Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman (HK), 47%4c nom. 

S’hai Loan, 1.10 b. 

Yangtsze Finance, 5 sa. 


. Cottons 
Ewos, 2.40 b. 
Rubber Companies 
Anglo-Dutch, 1.40 nom. 


Anglo-Java, 50c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.40 nom. 

Bute Plantation, 2.05 nonf. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.90 nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.40 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40c nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 3.10 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 50c nom. 
Langkat, 55c nom. 

Spot Rubber, S’pore Str. 87\%c nom. 
Rubber Trust, 2.55 b; 2.60 sa. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.70 nom. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 90c nom. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.10 nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 


Sua Manggis, nom. 
Sungala, 2.30 nom. 
Sungei Duri, 3.70 nom. 


Tanah Merah, Ex. Div., 95c nent. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 2% ‘nom. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


A fair volume of business was recorded, 
mostly in the Industrial and Tin sections, with 
prices in general showing a downward ten- 
dency. 


The announcement that Anverican 
were free to buy and import Tin into the 
United States was regarded in market circles 
as being at present but of academic interest since 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation continues 
to supply American industry at a domestic 
selling price of 121% U.S. cents per lb., 
equivalent to about $465 per picul. Other con- 
sumers paid $483 in the Singapore market on 
Friday. 


Similarly, the London talks of the Inter- 
national Rubber Study Group, at which for the 
first time Malaya has its own representatives, 
received scant attention in the work-a-day 
world. Those who have to produce, sell and 
ship their rubber where and how they can in 
a world circumscribed by artificial political and 
economic barriers know that the removal of 
these barriers mrust precede any lasting improve- 
ment in the outlook for rubber and that for 
a single industry to seek relief by interna- 
tional agreement at this time is vain indeed. 


However, realism and good sense were ap- 
parent on the part of the representatives of 
the Rubber Estate Workers this week when 
they accepted the reduced rates of pay un- 
fortunately rendered necessary by the fall in 
the rubber price. 


In the Industrial section, United Engineers 
were a feature, with the price rising on out- 
port and local buying. 


Petaling, among Dollar Tins, rose a _ turn 
on the quarterly dividend declaration of 25 cents 
per share. Rantau rose on continued support, 
but Taiping and Sungei Way both showed de- 
clines over the week. In the Australian Tin 
section Rawang Tinfields had a good turnover 
with narrow price fluctuation, and Austral 
Amalgamated met good demand when quoted 
ex dividend. 


Business in Sterling Tins was meagre, with 
Ampat the only stock in which there was any 
real interest in local markets. 


Raub Gold attracted 
vanced 


importers 


strong buying and ad- 
on limited transactions until Friday 
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afternoon, when the $3.00 mark was passed 
and a number of profit-takers appeared. 


Turnover in rubber shares was limited, al- 
though at times a rather ntore optimistic note 
was struck in the commodity market. Broga 
rose to 89 cents on the calling of an Extra- 
ordinary Meeting to ratify the agreement for 
the sale of Kingsland Estate. The market 
expects that completion of this sale will pro- 
-_ a return on $1.00 per stock unit in liquida- 
tion. 


Local Loans continue extremely difficult to 
market and the few transactions recorded were 
effected by individual negotiation. More British 
War Loan was bought for Malayan investors 
during the week. 


Business Done 26th July—ist August 


Industrials. Eastern United Assurance 
Federal Dispensary $1.75 and $1.77%, Fraser 
& Neave Ord. $3.75 to $3.72%, Fraser & 
Neave Pref. $6.70, Hammer $2.15, Hong Kong 


$37, 


Bank (London Register) £8014, Malayan 
Breweries $4.70, Malayan Cement 99 to 95 
cents, Malayan Collieries $1.47%4 to $1.40, 
McAlister $38.50, Robinson $3.35 and $3.37%, 
Singapore Cold Storage $4.30 and $4.32%4, 
Straits Times $3.82%4, Uniteers Ord. $12.50, 
Uniteers Pref. $12.50, Henry Waugh $2.00, 
Wearne $2.15. 

Tins. Jelebu $1.00 to 98 cents, Kuchai $3.50 


to $3.70, Petaling $6.50 to $6.55 c.d., Rantau 
$4.55 to $4.67%; Sungei Way $4.12%4, Taiping 
Consolidated $1.90 to $1.85. 


Austral Amalgamated 18/9 cum to 16/3 ex 
Berjuntai 25/-, Burma Malaya 23/3, Krantat 
12/3 to 11/7%, Kuala Kampar 43/-, Larut 16/9 
and 16/6, Rawang Concessions 47/6 and 48/-, 
Rawang Tinfields 10/9 and 10/10%, Renong 
Consolidated 21/-, Sungei Bidor 61/-, Ampat 
7/3. Kamra 1/1, Puket 5/4%. 


Gold. Raub $2.67% to $3.10. 


Rubbers. Borelli $2.05, Broga 83 to 89 cents, 
Connemara $1.00, Kuala Sidim $1.30, Kundong 
$1.62%, Riverview 3/6, Consolidated Rubber 
HK$2.80. 


Sterling Investments. Broadcast 
Oriental Telephone 56/10%. 


Australasian Investments. New Zealand Pro- 
ducts 13/4% (A.C.), Swan Brewery 10/9 (A.C.).- 


Relay 20/6, 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 


The outstanding interest of the past 
two weeks was the relaxation, following 
talks between the US and Japan, of 
controls over the shipment of certain 
non-strategic items such as_ textile 
machinery, woollen goods, chemical dyes 
and paper from Japan to China under 
the new Sino-Japanese £10 million 
trade agreement. Undoubtedly a certain 
proportion of this trade will be despatch- 
ed to the mainland through Hongkong, 
is the prevailing consensus of opinion. 


China Trade:—Large quantities of 
China produce were received in HK over 
the past two weeks, partially due to 
the fact that new crops will shortly be 
ready for gathering making it advisable 
to dispose of the stocks on hand. At 
present the mainland authorities are en- 
couraging barter transactions for es- 
sential commodities in addition to en- 
larging the list of items allowed for 
export under foreign exchange settle- 
ment. Banter trade however is not too 
popular with HK merchants on account 
of the stringent requirements of the 
Communist authorities and the uncer- 
tainty over obtaining payment. Private 


MARKETS 


merchants in China also are befRg en- 
couraged to trade, although not sur- 
prisingly they are somewhat hesitant. 


In the meantime, HK is undoubtedly 
affected to a certain extent where ex- 
ports to Europe are concerned, by the 
saturation of European markets with 
commodities from China. The price in 
several instances has fallen below that 
obtainable in HK. 


Survey of HK Markets for 2 weeks 

July 28-Aug. 9, 1952 

With one or two exceptions, business 
was brisk on the local commodity mar- 
kets over the two weeks ending August 
9. The Cotton Yarn market was stimu- 
lated by the presence of buyers from 
Indonesia, Thailand and Burma as well 
as by purchases by local users, weaving 
mills having received large orders from 
Southeast Asia and Taiwan. Expected 
arrivals of large quantities of Italian 
20’s and 382’s precluded any large in- 
crease in prices. Limited stocks how- 
ever kept the market steady as local 
mills were suspending forward sales, 
being anxious to stock up against future 
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requirements. Cotton Piecegoods show- 
ed no improvement over the two weeks, 
Indonesian traders being limited in 
their dealings by the suspension of 
foreign exchange allocations by the 
Indonesian Govt. for such importations; 
trading was steady but slow. Metals 
were affected by the fracas on the 
Macao-China border. Easing of the 
situation later brought renewed trading 
between Macao and HK, but transac- 
tions on the whole were limited. The 
Industrial Chemicals market was also 
affected by the situation in Macao; 
dealers from the mainland held back 
and most transactions were on the 
part of local users. For the week 
ending Aug. 2 dealers from Taiwan 
and ‘Thailand were in the market, but 
not to any large extent. For the 
second week, mainland traders put in 
an appearance and transactions in in- 
dustrial chemicals became brisker. In- 
creasing demand for Paper was notice- 
able from Taiwan and Indonesia but 
as a result of speculative dealings and 
rising prices sellers and buyers found 
it hard to come to an agreement; the 
market remained steady throughout the 
two weeks, with few large transactions 
taking place. The China Produce mar- 
ket was active, with dealers in evidence 
particularly from Japan, but also from 
Taiwan, Thailand, Singapore, India, 
Burma (raw silk), Penang and rica 
(tea). European interests were active 
purchasing teaseed oil, feathers, men- 
thol crystals. 


HK Commodity Prices July 28-Aug. 9, 1952 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul—133.33 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—Week ending Aug. 2: 
$1550 & $1590 per bale. 
per bale. 


Week ending Aug. 9: HK 20’s $1565 & 
$1600 per bale. Italian 20's $1330 & $1355 
per bale; 32’s $1800 & $1820 per bale. 


Cotton Piecegoods—W eek 
ills, HK make 84x48 


Week ending Aug. 9: 
$51.80 per bolt. 
per 


Metals—Week ending Aug. 2. 
Round Bars, Europe 40° %” 
& $45 per picul; 20-40" HK make 
%”’ & %*%” $44 per picul. Galvd. Iron Sheets 
G26 65 cents per lb., G28 70 cents. Zinc 
Sheets G6 $190 per picul. Aluminium Sheet, 
standard qual., Japan 3x6’ G20 $3.30 per Ib. 
Steel Wire Rope, British 1” $2.70 per lb., 
1%” $2.40, 2%” $2.10. Corrugated Roofing 
Iron Sheet 3’x7’ G24 65 cents per Ib. Black- 
plate Waste, Waste, USA G29-38 18x24" $67 
per picul. 


Week ending Aug. 9. Galvd. Iron Sheets 
G26 66 cents per Ib; Japan G31 3’x7’ $6.60 
per sheet. Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ 


HK 20's 
Egyptian 20’s $1370 


ending Aug. 2: 
$48 per bolt. 


Grey Sheeting, Japan 
White Cloth, Japan $68.60 


Mild Steel 
$54 per picul, 


&/16"" $58 per picul; %”, %” & 1°” $45 per 
picul; HK make $44, %”’ $45 per 
picul. Galvd. Tron Wire G12 $53 per picul, 
G14 $54. Wire Nails, kegs, Gl4 1%” $50 per 


picul, Gi3 1%" $48 per piceul; Europe (under 
1") Gi8 %” $68 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals: Week ending August 2. 
Boric Acid Powder USA 100 lbs paper bag 
95 cents per lb. Bicarbonate of Ammonia, 
Britain 1 cwt drum $520 per ton. Bicarbonate 
of Soda refined, France 100 kilo bag $37/36 
per bag. Calcium Hypochloride 60% 50 kilo 
drum Japan 28 cents per lb. Soda Ash, South 
Africa 90 kilo bag $31.80 per bag. 


Week ending August 9. Ammonium Chloride, 
Belgium 100 kg $280 per ton. Bicarbonate of 
Soda refined, France 100 kilo bag $35.80/$36 
per bag. Rongalite C Lump, USA 112 Ibs 
drum 90 cents per lb. 
333.3 kilo drum $91. Talcunmt Powder India 
100 kilo bag $365 per ton. Titanium Dioxide, 
France $1.65 per Ib. Sodium Bichromate, 
Australia 560 Ibs 64 cents per lb. Gum Arabic, 
Egypt 56 cents per lb. Shellac, India No. 1 
$270/$2765 per case. 


Paper—Week ending August 2. Bond paper 
unwatermarked, 22°" x 34” 32 Ibs $24.50 per 
ream. Foolscap Cream Laid 48-60 lb 26% x 33” 
$1.45 & $1.25 per lb; Aluminium Foil, Ger- 
many 4.5 x 6.75 $3.40 per Ib. Cellophane 
paper 36 x 39" British $71.25 per lb. M. G. 
Cap 17% lbs coloured $14.50 per ream. M.G. 
Sulphite Paper 47 lbs brown $37 per ream; 
47 lbs white 35 x 37’ $365.20. M.G. Pure 
Sulphite 30 x 40” $17.80 per ream. Duplex 
Board 240 lbs Sweden $140 per ream; 240 Ibs 
gem $123 per ream. 240 lbs Czech, $120 

reamt. trawboard yellow, 8 oz. 26 x 31 
Holland $520 per ton 14-16 oz Holland $580 per 
ton. Newsprint in reel, Austria 43’ 43 cents 
per lb. Newsprint in ream 31’ x 43” 60 lbs 
$22.50 per ream; 38 Ibe $21 per ream; 50 lbs 
Japan $20 per ream. Flint paper coloured 
20 x 30° $32/34 per ream. Prime Glascine 
paper 26 lbs 30” x 40° double size $37 per 
ream; 23 lbs $35/34.50 per ream. 


Week ending August 9: Bond 
watermarked 22” x 34” 32 Ibs $24.50 per ream 
Foolscap Cream laid 48-60 lbs 26%"" x 33°” 
$1.40 per lb $1.12 per lb. Duplex Board 240 lbs 
Sweden $140 per ream; 255 Sweden $145 per 
ream; 240 Finland $130 per ream; 240 Germany 
$130; 240 Ibs Czech $127 per ream. Cellophane 
36"" x 39°" British $76 per ream; Czech $64 
per ream’. Newsprint in ream 50 lbs 31” x 43”’ 
$22.50 per ream; 38 lbs $21; Japan 50 Ibs $19 
per ream. Newsprint in ream thin 25 Ibs 
22%," x 61” $16.50 per lb. M.G. Cap 17% 
lbs white $12.40/12.50 per ream; 17% Ibs 
coloured $14.50 per ream. M.G. Sulphite Peper, 
Burope 47 lbs brown $37 per ream; 40 lbs white 
35 x 47° $34; 47 lbs white $35 per ream. 


China Produce—Week ending Aug. 2. Vege- 
table Oils: Woodoil (Tungoil) in drums $241 
per picul, European buying offer £245 per ton 
ec & f. Aniseed Oil 15 deg. $850 per picul. 
Cassia Oil 80-85% ca $1836 per picul, 
qual $1900 (nominal). 
picul (nom) 
(nom). $174 per picul (sellers). 
Teaseed Oil 3% ffa $152 per picul (nom), 
European buying offer £170 per ton c & f. 
Citronella Oil $2.30 per lb. Other Produce: 
Cassia Lignea, West River 80 lb bale fob $72 
per picul. Feathers, Duck 85% $650 per picul. 
Gallnuts, Hankow 2nd qual $61 per picul. 
Garlic, Taiwan 2nd qual $53 per picul; Kwang- 
tung East River, toasted $67.50 per picul. 
Groundnut, unshelled Tsingtao $119 per picul; 
Tientsin $101 per picul (sellers). Ramie Fibres, 
Taiwan ist qual $315 per picul, West River 
2nd qual $280 per picul. Sesamum, unhulled, 
Kwongchowwan black $92 per picul, Tientsin 
white $71. Raw Silk, Canton 20/22 $3200 per 
picul. Realgar, Hunan $270 per picul. Rosin, 
East River N grade $103 per quintal, M grade 
$96, Mixed packing list qual $91, 2nd qual $83 
per quintal. Cottonseed Cake, Hankow $21 per 


uh 


export 
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picul. Rice Bran, Changteh $20.40 per picu 
Wheat Bran, Hankow $19.25 per picul. Me 
thol Crystals $46.50 per lb. Tea: BOP $31 
per picul (nom); OP (old) $255 per picu 
Green ist qual $415; Paochung list qual $3) 
per picul (nom). Beans: Soya Bean, Dair 
$68 per picul. Green Beans, large, Kaifer 
in gunny bags $46.20 per picul; small, Kiang: 
$40.80 per picul. Red Beans, Tientsin $: 
per picul (afloat forward). 


Week ending Aug. 9. Vegetable Oils: Woo 


oil (Tungoil) in drums $240 per picul. Anise 
Oil 15 deg. $860 per picul (sellers). Cass 
Oil 80-85% ca $1850 per picul (nom), expo 


qual $1920 per picul fob. Linseed Oil $173 m 
picul. Teaseed Oil 3% ffa $149.50 per picu 
European buying offer £171 per ton c & {i 
Citronella Oil $2.55 per = (nom). Cotto 
seed Oil $115 per picul (nom Other produc 
Cassia Lignea, West River 1 poe bale ist qu: 
$72 per picul fob, 80 Ib bale $67 per pic: 
fob. Crude Lacquer, Hupeh ist qual $700 px 
picul (nom). Duck Feathers 85% $650 yp 
picul. Garlic, Kumshan toasted $88 per picu 
Kwangtung East River $70. Groundnut, wu 
shelled, Tientsin $101 per picul (sellers). Ram 
Fibres, West River 2nd qual $285 per picu) 
Sesamum unhulled, Kwongchowwan black $¢ 
per picul. Galangal $37.50/$42 per picul. Ra 
Silk, Canton 20/22 $3160 per picul. Rosin, Ea: 
River Mixed grade 2nd qual $80 per quinta] 
Albumen, dried $5.40 per Ib. Yolk, dried $3.£ 
per lb (nom). Castor Seed, Tientsin $80 pe 
picul (nom). Gypsum $24 per picul (nom) 
Rice Bran, Changteh $19.20 per picul; Chang 
sha $22. 80. Wheat Bran, Hankow $19.20 at 
picul. Peppermint Oil $28 per Ib (nom). 

BOP 2nd qual $255 per picul; OP $410 — 
picul ; Green 1st qual $420, 2nd qual $360 (nom) 
Paochung Ist qual $385 per picul. Beans 
Green, Large, Kaifeng $46.70 per picul. Broac 
Shanghai large $35 per picul, mtedium $29, sma 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COo., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1952 of 70 cents 
per share, free of tax, has been 
declared payable on and after 17th 
September 1952. 

Applications for Dividend Wai- 
rants should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to the Re- 
gistered Office of the Company, 
P. & O. Building, 4th Floor. 


The Register of Members of the 
Company will be closed from the 
3rd day of September 1952 to the 
17th day of September 1952, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
Agents. 
24th July, 1952. 

Hong Kong, 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £5.15 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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ATLAS 
ACCESSORIES 


\ 
\ 
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STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COM 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 


= 


ERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN e SHANGHAI 


George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE 


MERCHANTS. 

GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. 

NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. Exporters of 

BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART AGENTS. RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES, 

IVORIES AND CURIOS. 

AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. Wholesalers Retailers 

Union Building, Pedder Street. 
alconer, Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong. REPAIR. SERVICE 
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“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 


That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and _ industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 


AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA. 
Use the one-airline all the way. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
TWA =TWA TWA TWA TWA TWA 


Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 


== = 1WA TWA SS TA TMA TWA TWA 


CUT DAYS TO HOURS i 
Se 


TRANSPORT 


PENINSULA HOTEL ST. GEORGE'S BLOG. 
ARCADE (ICE MOUSE ST.) 
PHONE 56758 PHONE 3/268 


206 EDINBURGH 
WOUSE 
PHONE 20057 


| 


2 


“ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Fast Express Service 
by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA V. VY. 


Regular Monthly Service 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
WEST AFRICAN Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 
every 2nd and 15th of each month, 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL AND SHIP 
by 


Ris ths 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015,18 
Hong Kong. 


& 
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DODWELL CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 
m.v. “FERNSIDE” .... ” ” 5th Sept. 
m.v. “TAMBESIS” .... .... ” 9 20th Sept. 
m.v. “BELLEVILLE” ... 5th Oct. 


_ Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
- ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE & MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGEONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOBUXZ RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET. 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and. Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailinzs To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S HULDA MAERSK .... .... .... .... Aug. 16 
M/S TRIEN MAERSK ..... .... .... .... .... Sept. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S NICOLINE MAERSK ...... .... .... Aug. 28 
M/S ANNA MAERSK .... .... .... .... .... Sept. 10 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M/S EMILIE MAERSK ..... .... .... ...- Aug. 16 


Sailings to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 
Djakarta via Manila 
M/S HERTA MAERSK _.... .... .... ...- Aug. 25 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: 


Pedder Building. 


Tel: 36066-9. 


fol 
4 
C 
C 
R 
R 
An easy-working, high-gloss de- c 
corative finish that has outstand- c 
ing opacity and is pre-eminently 
suitable for exterior use. 
I 
} WORY - 
Dries with an attractive velvety 
sheen, can be washed repeatedly 
and is idea: for all interior decora- § ’ 
4 
SUPERMATT FINISH 


) A washable matt finish for in- 
terior use. 
| Full range of attractive colours 


in all finishes. 


A 


/ RD, 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (CHINA) LT 


